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This month's cover is a portrait of 
the Commandant, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Thomas Holcomb, painted by 
Lieutenant Commander McClelland 
Barclay, USNR, who is reported miss- 
ing in action. 
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NE of our readers wrote us that the Decem- 

ber issye, first of the new Leatherneck, is 

“just as good as any big commercial maga- 
zine.” That was a nice letter to receive, but frankly, 
we don't feel that we're that good. 

There are differences between the bigger maga- 
zines and The Leatherneck. On some bases of com- 
parison we'd come out second best. But there’s 
one on which we’d come out on top. That’s the real 
effort we make to see that our subscribers get their 
copies of the magazine. 

If you were buying a commercial magazine, any 
one you wish to name, it would be up to you to let 
the publisher know if you moved so that he could 
keep your copy coming to you. If you didn’t for- 
ward your change of address it would be just too 
bad. You probably wouldn't get any more copies. 

. With The Leatherneck it’s a 
different proposition. We are 
not a commercial magazine set 
up to make money. We're or- 
ganized to perform a service to 
the Marine Corps. Conse- 
quently, we feel, and rightly so, 
that when a man subscribes to 
The Leatherneck, it imposes a 

' moral obligation on us to see 
that his copy gets to him, no 
matter in what part of the 
world he may be. 

That means that when we 
mail out a copy to a man who has moved and it 
comes back to us, we immediately set to work try- 
ing to find his new address. We check the files at 
headquarters ; if we have his home address we write 
to his folks, and, in fact, we use every way we can 
to discover his whereabouts so that his book may 
get to him. Sometimes, by the time we find out 
about one move he has changed his address a sec- 
ond time, so that our first 
job of finding his address 
turns out to be time wasted. 

But this really doesn’t 
discourage us—that is, the 
work doesn’t. What does 
discourage us is the knowl- 
edge that now and then a 
subscriber fails to get his 
copy in spite of all that we 
may try to do. 

All it takes on your part 
to keep The Leatherneck 
coming to you promptly is 
a post card giving us your 
new address along with your old one. 


We were so busy patting ourselves qn the back in our last 
issue that we failed to mention three men who gave us 
invaluable aid in producing our new magazine. They are 
Mr. Hugh Grimshaw and Mr. J. B. Fisher of Publications 
Corporation, and Mr. Spence Wildey, Art Editor of 
Woman's Home Companion. 
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| aim to 


@ bank bala 
when | get 
home! 


@ That’s a good 
too, Leatherneck, 
to make a hit wi 
or der. And the eas 
to have that bank 


is to start an allotment 


with your disbursing offi 


cer. Fill out an identifica 
tion blank, haye yq 
Commanding Officer cey 
tify your signature, an 
mail to any one of th 
Bank of America branche 
in California. Bank o 
America will acknowl 
edge your first allotmen 
promptly and adg@aig 


at regular rates. 


Bank 
Amer 


NATIONAL [373% 





Bank of America branches are ii 

cated in cities and towns throughe: 

California. You may start you 
allotment at any branch. 


* j 


Main Offices in Two Reserve cities 
of California. . . 
San Francisco... Les Angeles 


— 
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» Are your eyes 
wide open? 


If they are, then take a 
look at the color of the 
tobacco in Raleigh Cig- 
arettes. Compare it with 
the color of tobaccos in 
other popular-priced 





brands. No, your eyes 
don’t deceive you—the 
rich, mellow tobacco 
leaves in Raleighs are 
more golden. That’s why 


Raleighs are a milder, 


better-tasting smoke. Try 
a pack today! 


TUNE IN Red Skelton Tues- 
days, Hildegarde Wednes- 
days, NBC Network. 


PLAIN ENDS OR TIPPED 
UNION MADE 

















WOMEN AT QU 


Sirs: 


Just finished F saws 
“femarines”. It’s o. k. | 
want to take over New River. 

wasn’t there long enough to like 
it, anyway not the wintér I was 
there—in tents. But please don’t 
tell me that they’re at Quantico 
too! That’s home, and if I stay 
in this outfit that’s where I want 
to die. You know what I mean. 


Sgt. Frank C. McCarahan. 


Somewhere in the South Pacific. 


® Sgt. McCarahan can put 
his mind “at ease”. The 
Women’s Reserve has 
“taken over” neither New 
River nor Quantico. They 
merely “brighten up” the 
place.—Eds. 


AIR CREW WINGS 
Sirs: 
Can you give me any informa- 
tion on the so-called “Air Com- 
bat Crew Wings”? 


“Query”. 


New River, N. C. 





* A circular letter regard- 
ing the issuance and wear- 
ing of the Marine Corps Air 
Crew insignia is being pre- 
pared and will be furnished 
all posts and stations in the 
very near future.—Eds. 












Mr. Gerard J. Dilworth. 


1813 East 37th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


P. S. I’m only fifteen years 
old, but I'll be in the . Marine 
Corps just as soon as I am old 
enough and graduate from high 
school. Thank you. 


‘4 


rs: 
I wish to thank you heartily 
for the sketch of Gizmo and 
Eightball which Sgt. Rhoads re- 
cently did for me. It was an ex- 
citing moment when I first spied 
your envelope upon returning 
from school today. The picture 
was a beauty and just as I like 
all Marines, in their greens. To- 
day I am the envy of all my Ma- 
rine-admiring friends. I intend to 
have it framed and put in my 
room until such time as I am 
old enough to join you in the 
ranks of the best fighting or- 
ganization in the world. Thanks 
again and keep up the swell 
strip. 
“Jerry Dilworth of 

Marine-Contious Brooklyn”. 


*® Artist Rhoads and the 
editors are pleased that 15- 
year-old Jerry Dilworth of 
“Marine-Conscious Brook- 
lyn” is happy. They hope 
that when the time comes 
he gets his “forest green” 
uniform. In the meantime 
let Jerry study hard and 
keep physically fit in high 
school.—Eds. 
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She serves good old Pabst 


made from 33 brews! 


When someone asks Fay for 


**a bottle of beer,”’ 


The Blue Ribbon label 
is sure to appear, 


For Fay has discovered, 
as time has elapsed, 


That nothing can equal 


this full-flavored Pabst! 


Fay has a way that 
makes patrons enthuse 




































How Accidents Claim 






Lives 


Dud Shell Picked 
on an Artillery 
e Was Taken to 
ouac Where It 
(ae eampoded, Bringing 
“2 Injury to Several 

‘Men in the Area. 











| pias for yourself what a difference 
full-flavor blending makes. ... No 
fewer than 33 fine brews are blended to give 
Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer all the delicious taste- 
tones of a well-rounded, “‘complete’’ beer. 


This softer, kindlier-tasting beer is sold at 
better places everywhere—on tap or in reg- 
ular or quart-size bottles. So join the con- 
tented fraternity that agrees there’s no finer 
beer in all the world than Pabst Blue Ribbon! 


33 


FINE BREWS 


BLENDED INTO 


ONE GREAT 
BEER... 


“BLUE RIBBON TOWN” IS ON THE AIR! Starring 
GROUCHO MARX... 
Coast CBS Network .. . 


Famous Stars . . 


. Coast-to- 
Every SATURDAY NIGHT 













































Pabst Brewing Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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“Joe claims I enlisted just to be sure 
of getting Dyanshine Liquid Shoe Polish” 


47 


THE ENTIRE PRODUCTION OF DYANSHINE LIQUID SHOE 
POLISH IS NOW BEING SHIPPED TO OUR ARMED FORCES 








What Servicemen Talk About 


Winning the war? Not so much. The 


best way to pass inspection? More 
than you might think! That’s why 
Dyanshine Liquid Shoe Polish is so 
much discussed—so eagerly sought 
after. 


These men know the wisdom of using 
the best materials where service is 
hard and preservation of equipment 


is vital. They know that Dyanshine 
is worth the price because it is easy 
to put on, easy to polish, and easy on 
the leather. 


Many of these men know this because 
their dads, veterans of the last war, 
used Dyanshine from 1918 until last 
year. Since then, of course, Dyan- 
shine Liquid Shoe Polish is available 
only to you men in the service. 


L 


DYANSHINE soc‘pousa 


ey, SY An . ° | 
, SS | Service Record 
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To Those Who Prefer Paste Shoe Polish 


Dyanshine Paste is available in Military Brown, 


Cordovan, Russet Tan, Oxblood, and Black. Packed in 


convenient wide-mouthed, 4-oz. jars. 


BARTON. MANUFACTURING CO. 
4157 MN. KINGSMIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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SOUND OFF—continued f 


COOKS’ CHEVRONS 
Sirs: 


Effective 1 July, 1943, all Ma- 
tine Corps commissary personnel 
below the rank of Staff Ser- 
geant were elevated one pay 
grade in accordance with Letter 
of Instruction No. 444. 

Some organizations authorized 
an additional chevron for As- 
sistant Cooks, Field Cooks, and 
Chief Cooks (Assistant Cooks— 
Corporal’s chevrons; Field Cooks 
—Sergeant’s chevrons; Chief 
Cooks—Staff Sergeant’s chev- 
rons); others required the men 
to wear the same number of 
chevrons as before. The result 
has been confusing to men being 
transferred from one post to an- 
other where the custom was dif- 
ferent. 

To  stancardize procedure 
throughout he Marine Corps, 
could you please settle the ques- 
tion of chevrons for these per- 
sonnel? 

Cpl. Morris L. Kight. 
Marine Corps Base, 
San Diego 41, Calif. 


® Most recent word from 
Headquarters is that As- 
sistant Cooks in the fifth 
paygrade will wear Corpo- 
ral’s chevrons; Field Cooks, 
fourth paygrade, Sergeant's 
chevrons; and Chief Cooks, 
third paygrade, Staff Ser- 
geant's chevrons.—Eds. 


“MARINES' WAR" 
Sirs: 


Page 10 of the August issue of 
LEATHERNECK _ entitled: 
“Marines’ Seven League Boots 
Step on Japs Again”, gives the 
impression that Marines are do- 
ing all the fighting in the South 
Pacific. If this is true what I 
would like to know is; Why do 
the boys from the Army and 
Navy have to be over here? It 
seems the Marines are fighting 
this war by themselves! 
Forest A. Hammond, 
B. M. 2/C. 

Somewhere in the South Pacific. 


® Marines know full well 
and appreciate the contri- 
butions of Soldiers, Sailors 
and Coast Guardsmen in 
the war. However, space 
limitations confine our 
stories mainly to Marine 
Corps activity.—Eds. 


page 3 

MEDALS TO MARINES 
Sirs: 

Guess maybe you've noticed that 
the Marines are still doing the 
deeds that warrant the medals. 

I recently saw a tabulation of 
the citations for which the first 
55 Congressional Medals of 
Honor were awarded in this 
war, and a quick check disclosed 
that 13 of them have gone to 
Marines. 

That’s better than 23 per cent 
to members of an outfit whose 
total strength comprises about 
4 per cent of the armed forces 
of the nation. 

Yet since Guadalcanal, have 
the American people really been 
given any clear idea of what the 
Marines are doing? 

Gyrene. 
New River, N. C. 


®* LEATHERNECK seeks 
to do its part by keeping its 
readers informed of what 
Marines are doing. Records 
show that the first Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor was 
won by a Marine, Corp. 
Joseph Mackie, in 1862. A 
member of the 6th Regi- 
ment, John Joseph Kelly, 
was in the first group to re- 
ceive the Medal of Honor 
during World War I and 
Ist Lt. George H. Cannon 
posthumously received the 
first one for World War II 
for his heroic action at 
Sand Island, Midway, on 
December 7, 1941. 


YOUNG “GRAMP” 

Sirs: 
In glancing through the August 
LEATHERNECK I came 
across an excerpt in Short Shorts 
saying that Pvt. Leonard N. 
Crowder, age 42, Carlisle, Ark., 
claimed he was the youngest 
grand-dad in the Marine Corps. 
Well, he’s wrong. Here in the 
First Marine Division, in _the 
Division Band, there’s a man 
from Virginia called Bandmaster 
Grear. Gunner William Grear, 
Jr., is 39, and a grandfather! .. 

As our Major says, they start 
pretty young in the hills of Vir- 
ginia. Can you find a younger 
grand-pappy anywhere in the 
Marine Corps? 

PFC Alex E. Nagorka. 

Somewhere in the South Pacific. 


* Young gramps please 
sound off.—Eds. 
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ls American Marine! All Looking Same 
Because are Taking Hon. Vitamin Pills 
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ingram’s helps condition your skin 
for smooth shaving while it's wilting 
your wiry whiskers. 


LITZED with shaving bite and burn? 
Strafed by incendiary nicks and 
scrapes? Then you'd better strengthen 
your shaving defenses, Mister. Put 
Ingram’s Shaving Cream in supreme 
command! 
Ingram’s wilts your whiskers without 
red tape or delay --makes your beard 
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Score hit after hit 
for Comfort! 
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a sitting duck for your scampering, 
sharpshooting blade. And, Man, is that 
Ingram’s lather COOL, COOL, COOL! It 
soothes and refreshes your skin. Yes, ¢ 
all the while it helps to condition yq 
skin for smooth shaving. 


An Ingram’s shave leaves yo 
smoother, younger-looking and 
cool-feeling. And long after your ra! 
back in the bag, the cool, comforte 
ing lasts. Get Ingram’s today, in 
tube, at any drug store or Post E 
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INGRAM’S 


SHAVING CREAM 


Product of Bristol-Myers 




























One says this—the other says that. 


But ere is cold scientific proof that 
PHILIP Morris is the cigarette for you. 


In tests with men and women smokers, 
eminent doctors found and reported that: 
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WHEN SMOKERS CHANGED TO PHILIP MORRIS, 


® EVERY CASE OF IRRITATION OF NOSE OR THROAT . 
—DUE TO SMOKING—CLEARED UP COMPLETELY, ; 
OR DEFINITELY IMPROVED. s 

I 

When a cigarette has this proved . 
. . . . . > ‘ 
superiority . . . and, in addition, is ; 
finer-flavored, finer-tasting . . . r 
Isn’t that what you're after? 0 
Ss 

_ 

PS | 
ai 

We claim no curative powers for PHILIP - 
Morris. But we do say—and the evidence proves | ~ 
—that this cigarette is far less irritating to 4 Me 
smoker's nose and throat. Try it. _ 
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AMERICA’S FINEST CIGARETTE 






"SOUND OFF—continued from page 5 


FAVORITES 
Sirs: 
In a recent poll a number of 
show girls were asked: “What 
type service man appeals to 
you most and why?” 

The outcome was a glorious 
victory for the Leathernecks! 
Eight of the chicks voted for the 
soldiers because they considered 
the boys in khaki “the best danc- 
ers to romantic ballads”. Another 
eight cast their ballots for the 
swabbies, their reason being that 
“sailors are the best jitterbugs”. 
One, probably an alien, preferred 
the Marines. No reason was 
stated, bt no doubt it was out 
of sheer sympathy. 

From this little bit of hearten- 
ing news, the average Gyrene 
can safely assume he is in great 
demand among the fair sex. So 
just forget about the gla of 
those hard won campaign rib- 
bons, fellas, "cause if you can’t 
jit, you just 1in’t nowhere. 

: ee . is Arthur Murray 
in 

Yours ‘til the Marine Corps 
“snaps in” on soft shoe num- 





PFC Raymond F. O’Donnell, 
Sgt. E. S. Hastings, 

PFC Melvin Koppelman. 
Cherry Point, N. C. 


* Show-gals who think Gy- 
renes can’t jitterbug have 
never seen them do the 
“Duck-Waddle” or run the 
obstacle course.—Eds. 


LOU'S PETS 

Sirs: 

In the July LEATHERNECK 
“Field Notes” stated that Lou 
Yiamond left his chickens and 
assorted pets in San Diego. The 
August edition which carries the 
life story of the “Oldest Man” 
says he left them in New River. 
In the name of Marine Corps 
history this matter should be 
straightened out! 

Could it be possible to run a 
story on the work of our regi- 
ment or others like it? We are all 
good LEATHERNECK readers 
and would like to gain some sort 
of recognition for sur work in 
present and past d ngs. 


PFC Cheste Engelman. 
Somewhere in the South Pacific. 











* For all we know “Gunny” 
Lou Diamond has pets scat- 
tered all the way from New 
River to Guadalcanal. He is 
at present at Parris Island 
where he is doubtless ac- 
quiring new ones. As to a 
story on “our outfit”, 
LEATHERNECK invites 
PFC Engelman or other 
members of his or other 
regiments to “write up the 
story” and send us the dope. 
—Eds. 


“SEMPER FIDELIS” 
Sirs: 


“Semper Fidelis” of Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., has officially opened 
its new recreation and slumber 
rooms for servicemen at the 
Minnesotan Hotel. These rooms 
were donated by Mr. Slyfert, 
manager of the hotel, and were 
furnished by members of the 
club and donations of other Min- 
nesota Semper Fidelis Clubs. 

The recreation room includes 
a ping-pong table, phonograph 
and records, various games, 
magazines, a radio, and facilities 
for refreshments. Members of 
Semper Fidelis serve as host- 
esses, and are on duty every day 
from eight o’clock in the morning 
until ten-thirty at night—later if 
attendance warrants it. Visiting 
Marines are given candy, gum, 
and cigarettes before leaving. To 
date, almost 300 Marines have 
registered as guests of the rooms, 
as well as about 100 other serv- 
icemen. 

The slumber room is furnished 
with five beds and a full bath and 
shower. Linens and _  miscel- 
laneous supplies were received at 
a “shower” for the rooms. 

Mrs. Norman S. Mitchell is 
head of the committee for the 
project. 


Miss Joy A. Rosenwald. 
4633 So. Lyndale Ave., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


* See December LEATH- 
ERNECK, page 66, for pic- 
ture of Minneapolis Semper 
Fidelis Clubs.—Eds. 
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A private, rear rank, known as Buck 
Gets most of the mail in the truck— 
From Maine, Jersey, Texas 
And all marked with X’s— 
Vitalis sure brings a guy luck! 


For well-groomed, handsome hair— 
Vitalis and the “60-Second Workout!” 


UST using Vitalis won't bring Mr. 

Whiskers’ mail trucks rolling up to 
your tepee. But there's more truth than 
poetry in the jingle above. Neat, well- 
groomed hair is a sign you know the 
time of day and deserve the time of 
dames. So begin with Vitalis and the 
“60-Second Workout” right away! 

Rub Vitalis vigorously on your scalp. 
Feel the “tingle” that announces circu- 
lation is being awakened in your scalp. 


VITALIS 


UNDER WARTIME CONDITIONS 


Wartime Vitalis is made under government 
restrictions that affect most products today. 
But you still get a// three benefus from Vitalis 
and the "60-Second Workout”. (1) Keeps hair 
well-groomed (2) helps rout loose dandruff 
and (3) helps prevent excessive falling hair. 


As you apply Vitalis, you help to defend 
your hair against sun that might bake 
it lifeless . .. showers that drench away 
necessary scalp oils. 

Next, comb your hair. It’s easy to 
manage, no trouble to keep in place. 
And that subdued, good-looking lustre 
would never remind anyone of a “pat- 
ent-leather” shine. So get yourself a 
bottle of Vitalis at your Post Ex- 
change, or any drug store, today! 


Product of Bristol-Myers 








Another Zero Nearer that Great Day! 


If you think Zeros don’t add up, better revise your pre- 
Pearl Harbor mathematics . . . and ask the man who 
downs one! 

The fighter pilot who has just chalked up his third victory 
is three long steps nearer home — nearer the girl who's 


waiting — mearer that great day of homecoming. 


Greyhound’s share in bringing our fighters back to the 


land they love consists of carrying manpower and woman- 


power — supplying the vital transportation that is life- 
blood to war production. Today, with more than 4,000 
Greyhound employees in the fighting forces, another 


17,000 others are helping carry the war load here at home. 


And when this war is won, look ahead to iuxurious, 
scenic travel on a brand new scale — marked by the 
economy that made Greyhound famous — made to 


measure for a new and better world! 


GREYHOUND 
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; MINNESOTA MOTHERS ({ 
Sirs: ( 
We would like to acquaint the 
readers of the LEATHER- 
— Magazine with our Hib- 

Minn., “Semper Fidelis 
chat composed of mothers of 
Marines. 

Some time ago a few of our 
mothers met informally, more as 
a social get-together. So many 
of the mothers worked that we 
thought we were too busy to be- 
long to a club. 

However, we heard of «he 
Minneapvlis “Semper Fidelis 
Club, Inc.” We wrote to them, 
they graciously gave us perniis- 
sion to use their name and en- 
couraged us to organize. 

Now we have a grand club! 
And strange as it seems to us, 
we all find time to work in the 
interest of the Marines. 

We are active in promoting the 
sale of war bonds and stamps. 
We write letters and send gifts. 
In fact do anything to boost the 
morale of our Marines. 

We edit a paper too— a newsy 
little “rag” we call “Batting the 
Breeze” in which we let our en- 
thusiasm cover our lack of jour- 
nalistic knowledge. 


Mrs. Willetta Brandt. 


Rt. 1, Box 69, 
Hibbing, Minn. 


®* We think Minnesota 
mothers are doing a grand 
job and setting a fine ex- 
ample for mothers of Ma- 
rines everywhere.—Eds. 


LOST SEA-BAG 
Sirs: 
Can anyone help me find my lost 
sea-bag? 

In the summer of 1942 I 
shipped out to the Solomons. 
En route we left our seabags 
at Wellington, New Zealand. 
Luckily, I was only wounded 
and was brought back to the 
States a few months later—minus 
my belongings. 

My first sergeant at the Navy 
Yard has written to the Deposit- 
ing Depot in the state of Utah, 
but they know nothing of my sea- 
bag’s whereabouts. 


PFC Robert L. Corw.n. 
Brooklyn Navy Yard 


LASSWELL 
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* Does any LEATHER- 
NECK reader have any in- 
formation concerning PFC 
Corwin’s missing sea-bag? 
The Navy Dept. main- 
tains two depots for the col- 
lection and storage of “lost” 
property; one on the east 
coast and one on the west 
coast. Marines returning 
from over-seas who are 
missing sea-bags or other 
effects may be able to lo- 
cate them by communicat- 
ing with the proper depot 
through channels. The ad- 
dresses: Officer in Charge, 
Missing Effects Bureau, 
Naval Supply Depot, Sco- 
tia, N. Y. (for the east 
coast); Officer in Charge, 
Missing Effects Bureau, 
Naval Supply Depot, Clear- 


field, Utah (for the west 


coast ).—Eds. 


PROUD 
Sirs: 
I am a Marine of World War I 
days with two sons in the Corps 
and a third who is a U. S. Naval 
Aviation cadet hoping to become 
a Marine flier. 

I am proud of the old Marine 
adage that cleanliness is next to 
Godliness and that neatness in- 
dicates a good Marine and a Ma- 
rine is the world’s best soldier. 

J. F. Haugh. 
East Orange, N. J. 


CORRECTION 
* The October issue of 
LEATHERNECK errone- 
ously listed Pvt. John J. 
Supitkowsky as “killed in 
action.” His name is being 
carried on the official rec- 
ords of the Marine Corps as 
“missing in action”. The 
LEATHERNECK sincere- 
ly regrets the error. 


SIGN YOUR LETTERS 


In the future only signed 
letters will appear in 
“SOUND OFF” .—Eds. 








Slipshod with a shovel 


—but cautious about his smile! 


Awkward Squad or Old 
Campaigner, gums, too, need 
care. Let Ipana and massage 
help you to a smile that will find 
fun on furlough. 

N THE British forces they'd call the 
I new recruit a sapper. But over here. 
in the states, they shorten it to sap. Yet. 
while he rates F-minus at engineering. 
he definitely deserves an A for effort 
about his smile. You see, his gums—as 
well as his teeth— receive regular care. 

Why do almost everybody’s gums 
need care in this civilized age? It’s be- 





cause today’s well-cooked foods — we 
all eat “em! — can’t give gums all the 
exercise they need. Sometimes, gums 
get flabby, sensitive, and a good way to 
help them stay firm and healthy is to 
use what so many dentists nowadays 
refer to as “the helpful stimulation of 
Ipana and massage.” ~ 

When you brush your teeth with 
Ipana— massage a little more of it 
along your gums. Ipana and massage is 
the‘order of the day for teeth that have 
more sparkle, gums that are firmer, a 
more winning smile. Get Ipana Tooth 
Paste at your PX or any drug store. 


Product of Bristol Myers 


AND MASSAGE 
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A Special Preparation 


for Daily Shaving 





SAVES TIME AND FUSS 
NEEDS NO BRUSH—NOT 
STICKY OR GREASY 


I, IRRITATION that often comes from daily shaving 





. the nuisance of a wet shaving brush ... these are 
two Spe ral proble ms of men im service 

lo help solve these proble is, Williams pe rlected 
Glider—a rich, soothing cream. Not sticky or greasy, 


it needs ne brush 


SMOOTHS DOWN SKIN 


lo use Glider, first wet vour face, 1f conditions permit 
Then apply Glider quickly and easily with your fingers 


never a brush 


Instantly Glider smooths down the flaky top laver 
of vour skin. It enables your razor’s sharp edge to 
glide over vour skin easily removing each com- 
pletely softened whisker at the skin line ccuthout scraping 
or irritating your face. 


INVALUABLE TO MEN IN SERVICE 


lo meet the shaving needs of men in service, Glidet 


isimvaluable. It saves time and fuss and climinates 
the dangers frequent shaving may have for the tendet 
skin. It leaves vour face feeling softer and smoother 
looking che anct, 
Glider was developed by The |. B. Wilhams Com- 
pany, makers of fine shaving preparations tor over 


100 vears. Get some today. 
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We nominate Betty Hutton for the leading role if the 
movies film the new book, "Under Cover." That's 
where she seems to belong. 


Here's a good theme for all the pass receivers in foot- 
ball—""In My Arms, In My Arms.” 


Someday someone will write < 
a story about a pretty stenog- 
rapher and her boss and the 
boss loves the steno, and he 
isn't married, either—but no 
one will read the story. 





One week Hollywood reports that Deanna Durbin never 
takes her wedding ring off her finger when she's making 
a movie, and the next week Hollywood reports that 
Deanna Durbin is divorcing her husband. Come now, 
let's get together on this thing. 


Thoughtful thought for train and plane makers who 
expect a huge boom in post war travel: There are several 
million people in this world who, when the war is over, 
will want to do nothing but go home and stay there. 


“Governor Keen Johnson of Kentucky asks whole state 
to hunt for scrap," says a news item. In the old days in 
Kentucky it wasn't necessary to hunt for a scrap. 


There's a goodlooking newcomer in Hollywood named 
Virginia Mayo. Sam Goldwyn owns half of her contract, 
R-K-O the other. Now, which half does which one own? 








, 24 

There's a baseball player in the Pacific Coast League 
named Tincup. We keep thinking he ought to be an 
umpire. 


All in a day in Flickerville—A girl gives birth to a baby 
she says is Chaplin's, Veronica Lake splits with her hubby, 
so does Deanna—and, oh yes, a blonde pops up and says 
Errol Flynn is the papa of her two-year-old son. Ho-hum, 
never a dull moment. 


Corsicans believe in mixing pleasure with duty. They 
punished some girls accused of Axis sympathy by making 
them parade in the streets—naked. 


A girl said she had lived in Los Angeles 2! years and 
had never been in a Hollywood movie studio. That's 
nothing, we know an actor who has been in Hollywood 
almost that long and he's never been in Los Angeles. 


They say John Garfield likes 
to sit among youngsters in a 
theatre to study their reactions 
to love scenes on the screen. 
Not Charlie Chaplin—he has a 
more direct method of studying 
reactions. 





A line from a Marine in the Southwest Pacific says they 
sing it “Lay that Pistol Packing Mamma Down, Babe.” 
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YOU MEAN 
IT SHOOTS 
PROJECTILES ? 




















WAR MATERIAL. METAL RODS ARE FED Li ai 
INTO THE BREECHES, CUT INTO PIECES, ¢ =~. 
THEN DRILLED AND THREADED. 
IT'S COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 
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THESE ARE FINISHED PARTS 





AT LEAST WE DON’T HAVE ‘Nowy PRA’S MILDNESS 







































} | READY FOR ASSEMBLY gag | THATS PERFECTLY TO WAIT FOR PEACE TO OUR }y WITH RICH 
INTO BATTLE Yama AMAZING. WELL, ITS TONGUES, EH, CAPTAIN 2? 4 TASTE |S WHAT 
EQuiIPMENT Jaane, ONE WAY TO HURRY THE PRINCE ALBERT yom MEN WANT IN 
Neg ,_DAY OF PEACE FA SURELY ISTHE < ‘MAKIN'S’ SMOKES, TOO 
| = BITE-FREE SMOKE! } AND THE CRIMP CUT IS 
a A PRIZE FOR 
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| TRAIN MY SIGHTS 
ON MILONESS 
EVERY TIME | ROLLA 
TASTY, EASY-TWIRLING 
PRINCE ALBERT SMOKE 


PRINCE ALBERT 


~~ 







co in every handy pocket 


pipefuls ef fragrant tobac- 
56 === 








fine roll-your-ewa ciga- 
10 = 
package of Prince Albert 
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\. A Visit With The Commandant 


HE Commandant, Lieutenant General Thomas Hol- 

comb, has the job of administering all of the far flung 

activities of the Marine Corps. The responsibilities of 

this position have expanded in geometric proportion with 

the growth of the Corps from its peace-time size to its pres- 
ent day strength of nearly 400,000 officers and men. 

General Holcomb’s residence has reveille at 6:15, the same 
hour as the adjoining Marine Barracks, and at 7:45 the 
Commandant shoves off for Headquarters in Arlington, Va., 
just across the Potomac from Washington, in a Buick 
roadster which he drives himself. 

There follows a busy day filled with conferences on 
strategy, operations, and administration. There are people 
to see and important decisions to be reached, and it’s the ex- 
ception rather than the rule when the Commandant is able 
to get home before the sun has set. 

On an occasional Sunday, however, General Holcomb man- 


ages to go out to his farm, not far from Washington, to relax. 
There he gets into working clothes and looks after his crops 
and livestock and does the various odd jobs that are the 
farmer’s routine. 

General Holcomb has been a Marine since 1900 and Com- 
mandant since 1936. He was promoted to Lieutenant Gen- 
eral in Januarv 1942. 


The General breakfasts at his residence in Washington before leaving 


ae a 


To: take up direction of the Corps at headquarters in nearby Virginia _ 
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the several miles’ run to his office The last thing before leaving 
home—a quick pat for his dog 








Few are the times when the General is Here he contemplates a plaque in his office 








without his pipe—here he “loads up” dedicated to one who fell in the last war 








The Commandant puffs away, 
surveys late to crop 
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He wears khaki and field shoes while 


The General and Mrs. Holcomb admire : , : ; 
relaxing after inspecting his farm 


this old farm bell at their estate 


A day at his farm nearby finds the General 
pausing to study the condition of his herd 


‘ , 


“Set it just so,’ General Holcomb tells 
: carpenters erecting a new weather+ vane 
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parade at Campos dos Affonsos, Brazil's West Point of 
the air, “aes training matches that of United States f i, 
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THE AMERICAS 


Gack teeMitick 


By Nelson A. Rockefeller 


Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 











N land and sea and in the aiz,.the 
freedom- loving Ameri i 


on the side of thegifimited Nations in his- 
tory’s toughest wa 

The Good 
creased greatly 
materials for the" 
building well-traineét lh-ec 
armed forces to safeguard the freedom 
the hemisphere against the greatest menage 
the world has ever known. 

Young men from the Americas have left 
their homes to man the powerful guns that 
guard the strategic bastions of hemisphere 
defense. They fly the bombers and pursuit 
planes that keep a ceaseless watch along 
the southern half of the New World's ocean 
lifelines. They drop the bombs and launch 
the torpedoes that mean sudden death to 
U-boats that dare to raise their periscopes 
off American shores. 

In Mexico City on September. 16, 133rd 
anniversary of Mexico's independence, the 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army. 
General George C. Marshall, saw an im- 
pressive demonstration of the fervent spirit 
that has united all the Americas, Standing 
at the side of President Manuel Avila Ca- 
macho, he saw 25,000 of Mexico's finest 
soldiers—the longest column of officers, 
soldiers and guns that has ever marched in 
Mexico—pass in rhythmic martial forma- 
tion through the historic Zocalo of the 
Mexican capital. 

It was a great day for Mexico and the 
United States, for it confirmed anew the 
close collaboration between the two great 
neighboring republics. It was a great day 
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nations have in- 
roduction of raw 

































for all the Americas for it demonstrated to 
the world that this hemisphere, always 
stubborn in its love for freedom, is de- 
termined to fight with all its resources to 
preserve its precious heritage. 
This new Mexican Army is a civilian 
. Like the United States Marines, it 
is made up of from the farms and the 
ops and the offi oungsters who hate 
love freedom. 
ds of thousands of Mexicans who 
uit» see this demonstration of 
army, saw row after row march 
pesrenes The discipline 
evident in their 
columns were 
exican coun- 
Allied “com- 
s thundered by, 
heels, jeeps, re- 
port trucks and 
. Motorized field 
in the Mexican 
: attention: New light 
gimbat planes in perfect for- 
re r the marching columns. 
rshall, first United States 
ith the rank of Chief of Staff 
ris it Mexico City, remarked that he 
y impressed” by the “splendid 
jonstration”. 
@ Baven't any idea,” he said, “of the total 
ith of the Mexican Army, but, judg- 
"from what I saw today, it must be 
nous.” 
e great republic of Brazil, too, has a 
jowerful, modern army, four times as large 
when war was declared. Thousands of 
n have been called to the colors in Brazil 
which is larger than continental United 
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States. Collaborating with United States 
troops, Brazil’s new army guards 4,000 miles 
of Atlantic coast-line including the all- 
important air and naval bases in northeast- 
ern Brazil. 

Brazilian fighting men are armed with 
the best weapons in the modern arsenal. 
Booming war plants in Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo, Brazil’s Detroit, are turning the 
republic’s vast natural resources into many 
essentials of modern warfare that formerly 
had to be imported. 

Like the United States, Brazil has great 
training centers for infantry, artillery, sig- 
nal corps and mechanized forces. The new- 
est of these training bases is the motor 
mechanization school where young Brazil- 
ians learn the intricate operations of light 
and medium tanks, scout cars, jeeps and 
other up-to-the-minute war machines 
United States tactics are taught at this 
school by Brazilian officers who studied at 
the United States Army’s great armored 
force instruction centers at Fort Knox, 
Ky., and Fort Benning, Ga. 

Brazil’s War Minister, General Eurico 
Gaspar Dutra, is responsible for streamlin- 
ing the Brazilian Army. General Dutra, 
who recently visited the United States for 
a nation-wide tour of military installations, 
has earned a top place among the hemi- 
sphere’s military leaders by his application 
of new developments in modern warfare to 
the Brazilian Army. 

Air-minded Brazil also is a leader in avia- 
tion—military and civilian. That is only 
natural, for Brazil’s interest in aviation 
dates back to the pioneer days of flying. A 
Brazilian, Alberto Santos Dumont, was the 
first man in history to build, control and 
to steer airships for long flights. In 1901 
he piloted a frail dirigible around the Eiffel 
Tower in Paris. Eight years later he de- 
veloped the grandfather of the modern 
fighting aircraft by designing a light- 
weight monoplane that flew at the then 
amazing speed of 40 miles per hour. 

Today young Brazilians, inspired by the 
feats of Santos Dumont, keep constant 
aerial vigil along the vital coast-lines and 
over the Amazon jungle, treasure chest of 
strategic raw materials for the arsenal of 
democracy. Daily they patrol the long Bra- 
zilian coast on the look-out for enemy sub- 
marines. 

Brazil's fliers are trained at Campos dos 
Affonsos, Brazil's West Point of the air. 
They are schooled by United States and 
Brazilian instructors and learn to fly in 
North American-made trainer planes. The 
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in vienna . 
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U. S. Army corporal watches Brazilian air 
force sergeant remove cowling of a P-40. 


cadets receive their wings only after pass- 
ing competitive examinations as stiff as 
those given at United States aviation train- 
ing centers 

Pilots of the Brazilian Coastal Patrol and 
the Amazon Military Patrol fly twin-en- 
gined United States Grumman Widgeons 
and other U. S. models as well as a Brazil- 
ian biplane called the M-9. This is the de- 
velopment of the Muniz M-7, which was 
designed in 1935 by Colonel Antonio 
Guedes Muniz and was the first airplane to 
be planned and built in Brazil 

Besides the United States, Brazil and 
Mexico, these American republics are at 
war: Bolivia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti. 
Honduras, Nicaragua and Panama. Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic and Panama are 
collaborating in the anti-submarine war- 
fare in Caribbean waters 

While an aroused America marshals its 
military strength, the Axis already is feel- 
ing the force of economic might of the 
other Americas on every battlefront of this 
global war. By ceaseless toil and generous 
contribution, the other American republics 
are pouring into the war plants of the 
United States vast quantities of strategic 
materials which are transformed into planes 
and guns and tanks in an ever-increasing 
stream. 

When the Japanese swept through the 
Far East, they deprived the Allies of their 
main source of supply of natural rubber, 
tin, quinine, and other strategic materials 
that spell the difference between victory 
and defeat in modern warfare 


Blasting copper ore at the enormous Ch 
an important source of that vital metal 
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Troops of a crack Mexican battalion, based 
in lower California, show skill with mortar. 


In the blackest hour of our history we 
turned to our American neighbors and they 
heeded the call for help. They dug deep 
into their rich mines. They built roads to 
tap their great forests. They planted new 
crops to replace those fallen into enemy 
control. With speed and zeal they tackled 
the vast program, so that the United Na- 
tions’ war industry could increase produc- 
tion. 

The task is great and much remains to 
be done. The road ahead is long and hard, 
but the outcome is certain—total victory. 

Long before Hitler set the world aflame 
with the blitzkrieg, he had recognized the 
potentialities of the other Americas. One 
evening in a prewar discussion of Nazi 
geopolitics with Hermann Rauschning, an 
aide who later turned against him, Hitler 
pointed to a map of Brazil. 

“We shall create a new Germany in Bra- 
zil,” he said. “We shall find everything we 
need there.” 

Today Brazil, with her 45,000,000 people. 
is proudly and completely in the war— 
against Hitler. The high-grade iron of the 
famous deposits of Minas Gerais is being 
developed to achieve complete and final 
defeat of the Axis. 

Brazil's quartz crystal, available nowhere 
else in the world, goes into the tuning 
wafers of military radios. Mica from Brazil 
helped make possible the magic of Radar, 
one of the greatest developments of this 
war. Like quartz crystal, mica goes into the 
making of radio, telephone and electrical 
equipment used in bombers and tanks and 
warships, and in the communications nerve 
centers on the key battlefronts. 


uicamata mine in Chile, 
‘or the United Nations. 
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Brazil's coast artillerymen look smart 
in plastic helmets used during training. 


Brazil’s bauxite is being manufactured 
into aluminum for United Nations planes. 
Thirty thousand pounds of aluminum are 
required for just one Flying Fortress and 
each fighter plane has 5,000 pounds of 
aluminum in its intricate make-up. 

The diamonds of Brazil also have gone 
to war. The United States purchases annu- 
ally 300,000 carats of Brazil’s industrial 
stones. While ships, tanks, planes and guns 
make headlines, there would be fewer of 
them were it not for industrial diamonds. 
It is with these gems that the hard metal 
alloys of modern warfare are cut. The dia- 
monds are used in lathe tools for machine 
finishing of metals, dressing and truing 
abrasive wheels, smoothing torpedo tubes 
and finishing the bores of heavy guns. 

Guatemala, Cuba and Brazil supply more 
than 10 per cent of the chrome needed for 
steel alloys, stainless steel, steel plating, 
cutting tools and many types of arms. Man- 
ganese for the manufacture of steel comes 
in abundance from Brazil. 

Rubber is one of the strongest sinews 
of modern warfare. It is being obtained in 
growing quantity from the Amazon valley 
and other areas in the American republics. 
Rubber figures in nearly every skirmish and 
major engagement along the roads to Berlin 
and Tokyo. All mobile equipment in the 
massive United Nations’ war machine 
thunders forward on rubber. Heavy tanks 
require two tons of rubber. Ton after ton 
is needed for jeeps and trucks and other 
motorized equipment, for the dispatch car- 
riers, motorcycles, for pontoon bridges, for 
heavy bombers and swift fighter planes. 

Our war plants consume large quantities 
of tin from Bolivia and copper and nitrates 
from mineral-wealthy Chile. Nitrates, in- 
dispensable to the manufacture of nitro- 
glycerine, are mined at the rate of more 
than 700,000 tons annually from the Ata- 
cama Desert in northern Chile, where it has 
not rained in 40 years. Chile’s wealth in 
copper is so great, that the enormous Chu- 
quicamata mine has a known reserve of a 
billion tons of the essential ore. 

Peru, home of the ancient Inca Empire 
whose treasures drew the Spanish invaders 
to her shores back in the early sixteenth 
century, also is contributing industrial 
metals to United Nations war strength. The 
gold and silver magnets which drew Pizar- 
ro’s invaders to the Inca stronghold still 
are a part of the treasure which Peru pro- 
duces. More valuable, though, in the war 
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ettort, are her contributions of copper, lead, 


vanadium, quinine and other commodities 
which are indispensable to the war effort. 

Mexico, often called the “treasure chest 
of the world”, is the world’s greatest pro- 
ducer of silver and the chief exporter of 
henequen, an essential fiber. 

Ordinarily associated with coins, table- 
ware and jewelry, silver today has many 
important uses in fighting equipment. Sil- 
ver sees plenty of fighting action in sub- 
marines, tanks, bombers and torpedoes. In 
submarines, for example, it is useful in 
making pipe connections to withstand vi- 
bration and corrosion. It is used in airplane 
engine bearings‘and serves well in the re- 
coil mechanism of field artillery. 

With the loss of Manila hemp from the 
Philippines, Mexican henequen, supple- 
mented by abaca and sisal from the tropical 
Americas, is being used to make rope for 
the fighting navies and the merchant ma- 
rine of the United Nations. 

The forests of the other Americas are 
formidable allies of the United Nations. 
Mexico and Central America produce mil- 
lions of feet of mahogany which is shaped 
into hulls for hard-hitting PT boats that 
are slashing at Japan’s precarious supply 
lines through the Pacific. 

Balsa wood is one of Ecuador’s greatest 
contributions to the war effort. The light- 
est wood known, balsa is used to make 
gliders for the United States Army and 
the swift British Mosquito bombers which 
have made recent headlines with their sting- 
ing thrusts at Berlin and their daring for- 
ays on Axis industries and railroads. 
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South American materials go into the 
battle gear and dress of thousands of Ma- 
rines and other United Nations soldiers. 
Uruguay produces wool for uniforms and 
leather for shoes. Buttons are being 
stamped from ivory-like Ecuadorian tagua 
nuts. A tanning extract taken from the 
quebracho trees of Argentina and Para- 
guay renders leather more pliable and 
makes it last longer. The Ecuadorian fiber, 
kapok, makes life jackets for seagoing 
fighting men. 

Babassu nuts, harvested from the palms 
of northeastern Brazil, are one of the 
sources of glycerine. Used principally in 
peacetime in the manufacture of soap, 
glycerine in war becomes a base for high 
explosives—bombs and shells to stagger 
the Axis enemies of freedom. Linseed oil 
crushed from flaxseed, of which Argentina 
is the world’s greatest producer, keeps ma- 
chine guns blazing smoothly in action in 
the heat-drenched Pacific jungles and along 
the dust-clouded roads of Italy. 

Brazilian castor beans yield one of this 
war’s most vital lubricants. Because of its 
very low freezing point, castor oil is used 
in high-flying planes. 

As every Marine knows, the jungle 
fighter requires quinine as a safeguard 
against malaria. When the Japanese took 
Java, they won control of approximately 
90 per cent of the world’s annual supply of 
33,000,000 ounces of quinine. 

The bark of the cinchona tree is the 
source of this merciful drug. A native of 
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South Amiftica, the tree was transplanted 
to the Netherlands East Indies. With the 
Far East supply cut off, the United States 
turned again to the other Americas. Great 
numbers of wild cinchona trees are found 
in Guatemala, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru 
and Bolivia. 

Cinchona plantations also are being estab- 
lished to help supply the increasing de- 
mand for quinine. There is a dramatic story 
behind this. It began on Bataan early in 
1942 when the Japanese invaders were clos- 
ing in on the outnumbered and outarmed, 
but never outgamed, American and Filipino 
defenders. One of the Americans on the 
peninsula was Colonel Arthur Fischer, now 
attached to the Office of Foreign Economic 
Administration in Washington. He has 
spent many’ years cultivating cinchona, 
making quinine and fighting malaria. 

As the Japanese hordes advanced, Colo- 
nel Fischer resolved to salvage some of the 
results of his years of experimentation. He 
packed 2,000,000 cinchona seeds in two 
small cans and climbed aboard a Flying 
Fortress which took off for Australia in 
the pre-dawn darkness of April 13, 1942. 

En route the Fortress was attacked by 
two Japanese planes but managed to es- 
cape. Later one of the four motors of the 
giant bomber ceased functioning, but the 
crippled Fortress finally landed safely at 
Darwin. Colonel Fischer reported to Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur at Melbourne, and 
obtained passage on a ship bound for San 
Francisco. When he arrived in the United 
States, the Colonel delivered his seeds to 
the Department of Agriculture. Thousands 
of seedlings, cultivated in experimental 
gardens at Glenn Dale, Md., today are 
growing in the nurseries of agricultural 
experiment stations in Peru, Ecuador, El 
Salvador and Nicaragua. They will provide 
the foundation for further development of 
the quinine industry in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

In the fight to crush the Axis enemies 
of freedom the American republics are 
turning over to the United Nations, un- 
selfishly and without restrictions, all they 
have and can produce. They are fighting 
and toiling and sacrificing with us to keep 
the New World’s sacred torch of liberty 
aflame as a symbol of hope in liberation 
and peace for all the peoples of the world. 


x * * 





V-12 Marines study, g6ng hours 
to keep up with the program's 
accelerated college curricula 
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V-12 Marines are college students in uniform. i ea v.12 Marines re for duty last July. At Purdue, an Bs 
Leatherneck went to Purdue University for an early” arrival was Sgt. Charley Trinkner, veteran of Pacific action 


on-the-spot story of how they work and play. 


Every weekday morning about 0550, some 40-odd Marines 
in assorted dungarees and greens, tumble out between’ the 
stately two-storied white porch columns of Phi Delta Theta 
fraternity house on Purdue University’s campus in West 
Lafayette, Ind. 

For the next 10 to 25 minutes they do calisthenics in 
cadence. Promptly at 0640 they fall in again to march down 
State Street to the Purdue Memorial Union Building for 
chow. 

This same schedule is duplicated at four other Purdue 
fraternity houses. Across the campus, another 200-or more 
Marines fall out for muster and calisthenics in front of Cary 
Memorial Hall, have chow, then assemble for colors at 0745. 

For the rest of the day these Marines are students—their 
only distinguishing mark from their classmates being their 
forest green uniforms. Evenings, those up in their classwork, 
which is nearly all of them, are free after supper until taps 
a 2200. 

That's the daily routine of the V-12 Marines at Purdue. POR AIE E : ‘ 

V-12 Marines are those who are being sent to college as Charley checked in with Captain E. W. Whipple, commandi officer 
part of the Naval College Training Program, to keep a num- of the Purdue Marine detachment, and Marine Gunner F. W. Huppert 
ber of selected young men attending classes of higher educa- 
tion during the war to assure a steady flow of trained officer 
and specialist material for the service. The program was put 
into operation last July, and Marine V-12’s now number about 
14,000 in 40 colleges throughout the country. 

If the life of V-12 Marines doesn’t sound very G. L., it’s 
because it isn’t supposed to be. Deliberately, the V-12 pro- 
gram minimizes the military and emphasizes the scholastic; 
“boot” training will follow college work for most V-12ers. 

But don’t get the idea that V-12 is a snap. It isn’t. First, 
the V-12 program crowds into one year the equivalent of a 
year and one-half of normal college education. 

Second, the basic V-12 curricula calls for 25 hours of class- 
room and laboratory work a week, and 24 hours weekly of 
daytime study and preparation time. Engineering students, 
who predominate at Purdue, normally are scheduled with 30 
hours of classroom and laboratory work. 

Add to this about 17 hours for meals and formations, three 
hours for calisthenics and daily muster, six hours for polic- 
ing and sharpening up, and an hour and a half for the Satur- 
day inspection—add all this together and you've pretty well 
booked up the 90! “live” hours in a week composed of five 
0545-2200 weekdays and a 0545-1500 Saturday. 

Saturday afternoons and evenings, and Sundays, ge the 
V-12 gyrene’s real liberty time—denied only to those whose 
names appear on the weekly scholastic delinquency list. 

Most popular “date spot” is Memorial Union, hub of 
campus social and recreational activity and locale for twin 
Saturday night dances, one date and one stag. In the Union 
we found Charley Trinkner with vivacious Peggy Buck. 

Peggy is a sparkling-eyed brunette who came back to her 
native Indiana from Akron, Ohio, to enroll as a freshman at 
Purdue last fall. Charley, who calls Green Bay, Wis., home, 
turned in the sergeant’s stripes he earned in three years with 
the Corps for a chance to go to college. 


Then he ripped off his sergeant's stripes. Because V-!2 students 
must be privates, Trinkner traded his sergeancy for an education 
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Six months later, when Leatherneck checked in for a look at He also studies physics. As a basic student, Trinkner’s cur- 
V-12 as a going activity, we found Trinkner in English class ricula is mostly class work. V-12 also covers technical fields 


Electrical engineering students, like Nomenclature and operation of a transit is explained to Marine civil engineering 
Bill Keller, work in electronic “lab” students by Prof. George Lommel. Later the class practices surveying on the campus 


In the materials testing laboratory, “hensl 
Jaeger determine the breaking point of a stick 
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Hydraulics, the science of fluids in motion, is another phase Attaching a caterpillar diesel engine to a dynameter to check 
of the civil engineering course for advanced students in V-1!2 its’ power is a phase of mechanical engineering laboratory work 


V-12 isn't all classroom and laboratory. Hours miusi--he spent in preparation and All V-!2ers must take Captain pe 
research. Trinkner often spends a free period studying in the university library class in Corps organization, Naval law 
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Old files at Purdue are turned into raror-edged knives, sent 
to the South Pacific. Trinkner volunteers a hand ,et this job 
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Restos learned, Purdue V-12 Marines in barracks I! like to gather around to Payday for V-i2ers is the same as at any other 
heer Trinkner play his concertina. The “box” has been through four sea battles Marine post. Captain Whipple acts as paymaster 


ie Weekends ate the real liberty time for V-12 Marines at Purdue. Purdue Memorial Union building is the favorite liberty spot. 
eens weuel “Sharping up’ process keeps the barracks iron busy Charley and Peggy Buck bowl before the Saturday dance starts 





The Union often features name bands for the dances. The week One room at the dance is for “dates,” one for ‘stags, where 
swe werethere Ina Rae Hutton appeared, and Charley said hello anyone can cut in. Charley and Peggy dance in the “date” room 
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3. 
Regularly on Sunday morning, Trinkner attends the |! o'clock mass at St. Mary's church across the town from Purdue c 
they have a Sunday date, Peggy goes along. Marine Gunner Huppert, and Mrs. Huppert, also are regular communicants 
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After the services, Charley and Peggy chat with Rounding out the weekend was Sunday dinner as guests of the 
Fathers Chapman and Holland on the church steps whose son, Jack, is an upperclassman Marine V-12 student at 


“KP" duty follows dinner for Charley and Peggy. Red Lassie, the Abbett's cocker puppy, was the attraction of 
Jack and Ruth Ford also turn to with the dishes She insisted upon a reward of a sliver of bread for performi 
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Land mings are buried in the beach, set to explode upon Machine gun units are rushed onto the beach to provide a covering 
contact. This one sprays sand a hundred feet in the air. fire for the engineers as they ferret out the enemy's death traps. 





Marine Corps combat engineers have 





the risky task of clearing away the ene- 
my's “calling cards" in any landing of- 
fensive, so that the attacking forces can 
push through and beach their supplies. 
Here's a photo story, taken by Sgt. Jerry 








De Santis, USMC, during maneuvers at 
Camp Pendleton, Oceanside, California, 
which shows how the engineers tackle 
a beach where the enemy has sown land 

aL ¢ — $ mines and erected a barbed wire defense 
weet PS FOS oR Vy system barring the natural paths inland = 
A located mine is first marked, then gingerly uncovered so that it may lee __ from the embattled beachhead. 
be removed. Attackers proceed in rear through the cleared zone. 
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What happens when you get too close! Next, the engineers rip open huge gaps 
Good thing that it was only practice. over still-smoking crater of the blasting. in the barbed wire with charges of TNT. 
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Down in Corpus Christi they've 
the gift of combining the time, 
talents and energies of students 


PRAWLED along the bayfront on 

what is known as Ward Island, some 

seven miles south of Corpus Christi, 
Texas, is the NATTC. The initials stand 
for Naval Air Technical Training Center, 
and the row after row of buildings and bar- 
racks are as commonplace and as uninter- 
esting in appearance as the very name of 
the place implies. To the average person, 
anything that refers to technical training 
smacks of dull classrooms and hours spent 
in study. 

But such is not the case with the 
NATTC. It is most interesting and jammed 
with robust activity—and robust is the 
word, as any Marine who goes into this 
phase of work soon discovers. 

Briefly, the NATTC, under the command 
of Commander G. K. Stoddard, is one of 
the most vital posts in the vast Naval air 
program. The NATTC is dedicated to an 
extremely important type of training, the 
operations of which, to understate the mat- 
ter, are sumewhat hush-hush. 

Back of the technical phases of the cen- 
ter is another story. Boiled down to one 
familiar phrase, the story is that the officers 
and men in the NATTC don’t miss a trick. 
Few stations can boast of the record of 
efficiency and attainment achieved here; 
few can match the remarkable method em- 
ployed here in harnessing the talents, ener- 
gies and enthusiasms; few can match the 
spirit and morale maintained month in and 
month out by this command. The NATTC 
could easily be a bore and a grind for the 
Marine and Navy students. It isn’t. 


Lieutenant Colonel Charles C. Bradley, 
rounding out 18 years in the Marine Corps, 
dating from the time there was a USMC 
Reserve, is the commanding officer of the 
multitude of Leathernecks in the NATTC. 
Colonel Bradley, an army officer in World 
War I, is the man who once remarked: 


“I'd rather be the ‘Old Man’ to a bat- 
talion of Marines than the governor of a 
state, and I believe my state to be the best 
of 48.” 

Marines under Colonel Bradley, gener- 
ally speaking, are six months or so in the 
Corps. They reach here in selected groups 
after primary training, and prior to that. 
of course, boot camp. Specialists in their 
line, most having high school diplomas and 
many college degrees, they mz ; sergeant, 
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and if eligible, leave the NATTC with 
staff or higher rates. 

Scarcity of lower rates, incidentally, 
prompted Captain Frank B. Freese, the 
Colonel’s executive officer, to crack: “It’s 
like the Mexican army here sometimes. We 
had one private for awhile, but we lost him 
when they made him a PFC. We're think- 
ing of asking Washington to give us one 
permanent private for the post.” 

As a result, the students in a broad way 
take charge of each other, which is a break 
for the Marines headed for Officer Candi- 
date School—and a pointed example of 
how Commander Stoddard’s center oper- 
ates. The OCS prospects, having drilled 
men, taught weapons and combat tactics 
and performed many other duties of a Ma- 
rine officer, are more than ready for any- 
thing tossed at them when they reach 
Quantico. Quantico should thank Colonel 
Bradley for this pre-OCS education. 

Incidentally, in one pre-OCS class, at 
San Diego, ten of the top eleven men were 
graduates of the NATTC. 

That was what was meant with the state- 
ment that the NATTC has a gift of com- 
bining time, talents and energies of the 
students. 

What has hand-to-hand combat training, 
Judo, knife work close order drill and such 
stuff to do with technical training? In one 
sense, nothing. In another way, every- 
thing, ‘because these men when they reach 
the field are going to operate in the imme- 
diate battle zones. They'll have no spot of 
safety and security. The officers in charge 
here, consequently, inaugurated a physical 
development program to go along with the 
technical training that sounds more like a 
Paramarine’s education than a specialist's 
schooling in mysterious equations and 
whatnot. 

















The best evidences of the sustained spirit 
and morale in the NATTC are seen in the 
fact that the men organized their own band 
and practice on their own time; they put 
on a musical show that was a walloping 
success—on their own time; 52 men de- 
cided to form a drill team, and did it, on 
their own time; and then there is the foot- 
ball team. It’s a story in itself. 

Sixty men, some with college grid ex- 
perience, some without anything but a 
determination, turned out. It’s an enlisted 
man’s outfit, but Captain Freese handled 
their schedule for them. So each day, after 
the men had completed their usual hour of 
physical drill, they continued on to the 
football field and practiced football. This 
after a:rigorous day of study and possibly 
exhausting field maneuvers out in the boon- 
docks. 

Naturally they miss regular chow. In- 
stead, they are served cold sandwiches and 
punch when they finish practicing after 
nightfall. Compare that menu with the col- 
lege men, who gouge those two-inch steaks 
at the football training table after practice 
each night. 

Five thousand Corpus Christians, not te 
mention the center’s personnel, turned out 
for the first game in a driving rain. The 
Ward Islanders tackled the powerful 
Southwestern Pirates, which boasted a 
nucleus of seven players from the cham- 
pion 1942 Texas University team, and the 
Islanders took a 54—0 whipping. They had 
scrimmaged but four days before the con- 
test. 

When the squad turned out the follow- 
ing Monday, every man reported—and four 
new candidates turned out. That’s spirit. 
By way of a note, the Southwestern squad 
of 37 numbered 33 who were Marines, so it 
was a Marine victory after all. 

It was after this game that Sergeant 
Plato, dripping wet with sweat after hiking 
his company about two miles on the double, 
came in to confer with Captain Freese 
about the next game. The captain referred 
to several plays, but Plato, standing at at- 
tention, grinned and refused them. “No, 
Sir. We tried those plays last week.” 

Morale, spirit, aggressiveness? You can't 
beat the men at the NATTC. It might 
sound technical and uninteresting, but that 
is the main thing it is not, if you’ll pardon 
the grammar. Better still, as Commander 
Stoddard expressed it: 

“Whether they win or lose, those boys 
deserve credit and praise. I'm for them.” 
So saying, the commander made ticket res- 
ervations for the Marines’ next game. 

The football squad may not know it, but 
they are true and very rugged symbols of 
the spirit of the Naval Air Technical Train- 
ing Center at Ward Island. 
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field telephone 


by John Conner 


THE COMMUNICATIONS MAN, 
HE “DOUBLES IN WIRE" TO 
KEEP OPEN LINES TO FRONT 


HE jeep bumped to a stop in a cloud 

of dust. Marine Gunner Clifford K. 

Dillow, spick and span in a new shave 
and field jacket, grinned at the sight that 
met his eyes. 

Down the coastwise dirt road shuffled a 
straggling column of 150 men. A two-day 
stubble of beard covered their faces, their 
battle clothes were grimy, and they moved 
at a tired pace, hauling their equipment 
carts behind them 

These were communications trainees— 
telephone and radio men. The marine gun- 
ner grinned because he knew what his tele- 
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course students must learn everything about communi- 
Here they begin the erection of a heavy pole. 


phone men had been through in their two- 
day mock battle. But this had been the final 
field test, climaxing the eight-week field 
telephone course given at Camp Lejeune, 
New River, N. C. 

Communications may sound like dry stuff 
co the uninitiate, but just remember that 
if you can’t take it, don't apply for field 
telephone training. Candidates must be 
smart and rugged, at least as smart and 
rugged as a Raider or any other type of 
fighting Marine. The men who lug the 
switchboards and string the wires in the 
steaming jungles of the South Pacific must 
keep pace with the fastest offensives. Their 
message fabric of steel-and-copper wire is 
an essential part of the pattern of modern 
war. 

SSet. 


John F. Cowles, who was wire 
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chief of the First Battalion, First Marines, 
on Guadalcanal, is one of the telephone 
school's instructors. Out in the boondocks 
at New River, where field telephone stu- 
dents establish practice wire systems, the 
understudies gathered around. A pair of 
late arrivals set down an 85-pound reel of 
wire with a grunt and straightened up to 
let the crisp breeze dry the sweat from 
their reddened faces. Around the group 
rose the tall jack pines and oaks of the 
North Carolina “jungle”. 

During the bloody battle of the Tenaru 
River, he said, he and his 14 men got orders 
to maintain telephone communications for 
a column of marching Marines. 

Cowles took a toothpick from his teeth 
and leaned against a holly tree. 

“It meant that 13 of us would each have 
to carry a reel through that jungle, but we 
did give them wire communications on the 
march,” he continued. “It was something 
they had never heard of before. We hooked 
our telephone in at First Marines regi- 
mental headquarters and set out on a seven- 
miles march. The two men who were free 
from heavy equipment unwound the wire 
as we moved along. splicing in quickly 
from one drum to another as each was used 
up.” 

There was a pause. Cowles replaced the 
toothpick, and the students began to move 
toward the jobs they had left. 

“Uh,” the sergeant began. He wasn't 
through and everyone respectfully turned 
back. Cowles, a sandy-haired youth, is only 
one of the many telephone school instruc- 
tors who nave been in action and know 
whereof they speak—when they speak. 
Among his colleagues are TSgt. Harold 
Hazelwood, who won the Navy Cross on 
Midway, SSgt. Luther Hutchinson, another 
Midway veteran, and SSgt. Carl Porter, 
who saw the important Guadalcanal com- 
munications battle through. 

Cowles and two other sergeants were 
cited for. bravery by Admiral William 
F. Halsey, commander of the South Pacific. 
During an offensive every battalion main- 
tains an advanced observation post tele- 
phone for use by the staff. Radio, con- 
sidered not as dependable as telephone 
under stable conditions, is ideal for highly 
mobile operations. 

On August 8, 1942, the day after the Ma- 
rine assault on Guadalcanal, Cowles and 
his two companions were laying an OP 
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Through New River's cold “jungle” PFC's James Higgins 
and Robert Mvnniere run 


an observation post line. 
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Field telephone training has its drier 
side—long hours at hitting the books. 


wire to Henderson field, when they found 
themselves ahead of the rifle companies 
and confronted by about 50 Japanese. 

“We dropped into the tall grass while I 
called back to the battalion commanding 
officer for instructions,” the sergeant con- 
tinued. “He ordered us to keep on going. 
We set our Reising guns at full automatic 
and let th yellow bellies have it. They 
must have thought they had run into heavy 
machine gun emplacements or a large force, 
because they scrammed.” 

The students turned back to their wire 
network problem in New River. They were 
laying their own observation post line, and 
they had been wondering whether battle 
was anything like this. Hell, wasn’t this 
tough enough? 

The field telephone course is split into 
four weeks of classroom and laboratory 
work, and four of field work. Hazelwood, 
Porter and Hutchinson are among the in- 
door instructors. Hazelwood is a serious- 
minded young Marine who, despite wounds 
during the Battle of Midway, repaired his 
switchboard to restore communications 
with important machine-gun batteries, and 
summoned aid for those still alive in his 
shattered command post. So Hazelwood 
and the others teaching in the classrooms 
of barracks building 305, can, as well as 
anyone on earth, convey to their classes 
the importance of the Signal Battalion 
motto: The message must go through. 

When they complete the course most of 
the graduates are assigned to the infantry, 
artillery, engineers, Raiders or any other 
type of combat unit. But their education is 
by no means completed. Besides their job 
as communications men they must learn in 
detail the organization and operations of 
the unit to which they are assigned. A badly 
informed wire man could well foul up an 
attack. 

During action on Guadalcanal one alert 
Marine who knew his business stopped a 
U. S. destroyer from shelling their posi- 
tions during a pincer movement ashore. He 
shinnied up a tree and semaphored the 
warship to “knock it off”. 

The telephone man may have to pinch 
hit as intelligence at an observation post. 
In the South Pacific he has been carrying 
wounded and supplies and serving as a 
rifleman. 

A few of the best students go on to ad- 
vanced training schools to become wire 
chiefs, expert maintenance and repairmen, 
or to some of the other highly technical 
jobs that Marine Corps communications 
hold out to them. One of these schools is 
the telephone electricians c 
Lejeune. Compared to the 
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TSgt. Harold Hazelwood explains a field 
switchboard to a field telephone class. 


phone course it is not large, but it enjoys a 
lot of prestige. About 70 per cent of its first 
ten classes are now officers. 

The field telephone school and the elec- 
tricians course are a part of the huge Signal 
Battalion at New River, commanded by Lt. 
Col. George C. Ruffin, Jr. The battalion 
consists chiefly of students. This, and the 
one at San Diego, supply communications 
men for the whole Corps. 

The New River school draws almost ex- 
clusively on the recruit depot at Parris 
Island, S. C., for its student supply. Certain 
classification standards are adhered to, at 
least three years of high school is required, 
and experience in mechanical and electrical 
trades is desired. 

The average field telephone student is a 
well set up young man weighing at least 
150 pounds who likes to indulge in both 
sports and hobbies. In a group of 93 stu- 
dents picked at random, 37 were in school 
before joining the Marines, and the rest 
were working at various jobs. They include 
clerks, truck drivers, tractor operators and 
farm laborers, an artist, swingband leader, 
chemist’s assistant and athletic coach. Only 
ten of them did not participate in school 
or sandlot sports. The most popular hobby 
among them is model plane building. They 
talk and think most about the thing any 
man new to the service does—home. 

In the first four weeks the telephone 
school teaches all the theory necessary for 
a communications background that is com- 
mon to all ground combat units. This in- 
cludes an understanding of field wire sys- 
tems, both offensive and defensive; an 










High in a tree, Pvt. Philip Zito ties in 
an overhead from regiment to battalion. 


ability to lay wire, make overheads, estab- 
lish circuits, operate switchboards, test 
lines and equipment, receive and send sema- 
phore code; skill in the use of natural cover 
and camouflage. 

About 90 per cent of the instructors have 
had overseas duty as communications men, 
and half of these have been in actual com- 
bat. The school favors teachers with over- 
seas experience because such men know the 
latest word in battle-tried communications. 
Their first-hand knowledge of war has a 
favorable psychological effect on the stu- 
dent who has combat to look forward to. 

Sgt. Porter went into Guadalcanal with 
the first landing parties as chief of a radio 
detail. He was one of those responsible 
for maintaining communications in the 
pioneering operation against jungle-forti- 
fied Japs. So it was with pardonable pride, 
on this particular morning, that he turned 
from his blackboard. A wintry Carolina sun 
streamed into the bright classroom. 

“Communications men,” he said, “feel in 
battle that without them the operation is 
not worth anything. If we hadn’t had good 
telephone and radio communication that 
day (August 7, 1942), we would not be here 
today. We heard rumors the Japs were sur- 
prised as hell that we were able to keep 
communications as well as we did.” 

He then described the struggle he and 
other communications men had to keep 


‘their lines open. One day in September, 


1942, “bombs fell like rain”, and when the 
attack was over, he said, “all of our tele- 
phone lines looked like chop suey”. They 
had to hurry to restore them so that the 
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Squeezed into a switchboard dugout PFC 
Philip Supplee is ready for operations. 





Over Supplee, PFC George Kasper, Zito 
and SSgft. Bill McCroskey prepare covering. 





laid over net 
of branches, finishes the camouflaging. 





MTSgt. Peter Bonashefski, an advanced 
student, shoots trouble on a teletype. 


big guns could be used against an advanc- 
ing Jap party of about 1,000 men. 

During a shelling of Midway by an 
enemy submarine a telephone line went out 
where it traversed the top of a big high- 
test gasoline storage tank. Sgt. Hutchinson 
saw an unnamed hero climb topside, and 
while the sub potted high explosive at him, 
he made repairs. A hit would have crisped 
him in 250,000 gallons of flaming gasoline. 

“But he was very cool about it,” Hutchin- 
son said. 

More than ten miles away the dust 
settled under the wheels of the panting 
jeep. The men were still moving silently 
by, and a tired-looking captain came along. 
Marine Gunner Dillow offered him a ride, 
but the captain only shook his head and 
laughed. 

“No, I guess I'll walk. I need the exer- 
cise.” 

The captain, a little on the portly side, 
leaned for a moment on the side of the 
car to catch his breath. He was in wrinkled 
dungarees and only the dulling bars on his 
shoulders denoted his rank. A casual wait- 
ing assignment, he had gone out with the 
school for the exercise. 

As he moved away a sergeant, more 
rugged than the rest, got off that musty, 
time worn crack: 

“The water was fine, you ought to go in, 
too.” 

The beloved Marine Gunner waited until 
the group had passed. Then he swung the 
jeep around and drove the ten-mile trip 
back on a broad blacktopped highway 
through the reddening oaks and brilliant 
green jack pines. 

Marine Gunner Dillow is in charge of 
the field telephone school under First Lt. 
John H. McGuire, head of telephone train- 
ing. The students see a lot of Mr. Dillow. 
They are often in his office and he is often 
in their boondocks. 

This was Friday afternoon. On the morn- 
ing of the day before, the men had gone out 
on the ten-mile march from barracks to the 
“mock-up” on the Inland Waterway near 
the coast. The mock-up js a structure built 
into the river bottom to take the place of 
a transport. Over its one completed side 
are slung loading nets. 

The students, all in battle dress, first 
lowered their equipment on lines to Hig- 
gins boats below, and then fel- 
lowed it over the 35-foot side. 
They kept their heads low as the 
flotilla moved down the waterway 
and out to sea. 

The objective was Onslow 
Beach, the hard, broad coastal 
sand strip on which the First Divi- 
sion trained for Guadalcanal. But 
first the boats, now tossed wicked- 
ly by white-topped waves, pro- 
ceeded to an assembly area about 
2000 yards off shore. Semaphore 
was the means of communication. 


When everything was ready and PORTER 


the boats were jockeyed into position to 
land at prearranged places on the beach, the 
“invaders” moved in. Although only signal 
men were visible, hosts of imaginary in- 
fantrymen were technically part of the 
action 

It was like real warfare. Each man had 
his own particular job to keep his mind 
busy. but everyone was tense. Waves 
slapped spray at steel helmets and for once 
all got a taste of real sea-going salt. 

Then they heard the planes. Helmets 
moved in unison as ears picked up the faint 
drone. In another few seconds the air was 
filled with the screaming wings of Marine 





fliers, diving to simulate a strafing attack. 

The first boats ground to a stop and as 
the students hit the surf feet first, some of 
them pale and sea-sick, a row of mines 
buried at the waterline was set off from a 
control station. No one faltered. As the men 
raced across the beach toward the sand 
dunes successive strings of mines were 
detonated in waves of 
noise and stinging 
sand, almost under 
their running feet. 

The dunes were 
gained, and the job of 
establishing commu- 
nications for a ghost 
regiment began. The 
first step was estab- 
lishment of the regi- 
mental commander's 
headquarters where 
the regimental com- 
mand post switch- 
board was set up in a 
dugout, cleverly con- 
cealed from prying eyes. Meanwhile com- 
munication with an imaginary sea force 
was kept by semaphore, blinker and radio. 

Camouflaging of field equipment can be 
so well done that even experienced officers 
have been fooled countless times. On one 
memorable day a _ headquarters-hunting 
major crashed into one of them and got a 
“Gawd-dammit, get the hell out of here” 
burst from a furious operator. 

Working with their pliers and heavy 
reels of wire, the students soon had secured 
both regimental and battalion command 
posts, and were running out their obser- 
vation post lines to keep up with a slowly 
advancing infantry front lines. All switch- 
boards were in dugouts, covered with 
branch-supported ground-level surfaces of 
dry leaves and small bushes. 

In the two days they moved forward 
three miles. And as they went they main- 
tained lines between the command posts, 
to observation posts, and make-believe 
radio stations, galleys, field medical sta- 
tions, message centers and supply dumps. 
One bonafide local hooked up to a real 
galley manned by flesh-and-blood cooks and 
bakers school students, a busy line at chow 
time. Sometimes the new battalion com- 
mand posts would move up on old obser- 
vation posts, sometimes not, de- 
pending on “battle” conditions. 

These students were on the of- 
fensive. Defensive wire systems 
are more complicated, since they 
are usually established under more 
stable conditions. More time is 
available to set up intricate tele- 
phone systems capable of bearing 
heavier traffic. 

Monday of the ninth week is 
graduation day, and the new com- 
munications men go on to new 
tasks. Until recently some of those 
with the highest marks would start 
the telephone electricians course, of which 
Second Lieutenant G. A. Barrett is the of- 
ficer in charge. But wherever possible the 
advanced school takes picked, experienced 
men. A recent class was made up entirely 
this way. 

The advanced course is 20 weeks iong, 
with a new class starting every ten weeks. 
Instruction covers pole line construction, 
cable splicing, common and- local battery 
equipment, repair of field wire equipment. 
telephone power supplies, telephone test- 
ing methods—everything that will make 
them expert technicians capable of han- 
dling any communications situation. 
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ADVENTUROUS "GUNNY" PUTS 
FOOT ON VOODOO ISLAND 
HE'S SLATED TO RULE 


( NE dark, gloomy 
night in the year 
1848, on the tiny 
tropical voodoo isle of 
La Gonave, black King 
Faustin I suddenly and 
mysteriously disap- 
peared. Years crept by 
and King Faustin I was never heard from 
again, but a legend was born that someday 
descendent of his name would return to 
le this West Indies island. 

Some three score and ten years later, in 
1920, a creaky sailboat lurched across the 
choppy waters of the channel from Port 
au Prince and scraped up on the sands of 
La Gonave. Bounding out was a strange 
collection of occupants; chattering black 
natives, bawling cattle—and Gunnery Ser- 
geant Wirkus of the United States Ma- 
rines, whose first name was Faustin. 

Thus was forged a link in one of the 
strangest stories that ever came out of this 
storied, superstition-bound island. For 
Faustin E. Wirkus, a blue-eyed, square- 
chinned Yankee from the state of Penn- 
sylvania, who had never heard of King 
Faustin I or about his mysterious disap- 
pearance from La Gonave, and most cer- 
tainly was no descendent of the ebony 
emperor, eventually was crowned King 
Faustin II and reigned virtually single- 
handed over the 12,000 natives for nearly 
five years—between 1921 and 1925. 

He became famous as the “White King 
of La Gonave,” and as he goes about more 
commonplace duties in the Marine Corps 
today, he still gets numerous inquiries 
about his years in Haiti; about the broad 
and beaming native woman, Queen Ti Me- 
menne, who had chosen him to rule the 
island. 

Queen Ti Memenne, of course, was not 
really a queen, nor was Wirkus truly a 
king, because La Gonave was merely a prov- 
ince of Haiti and under the administration 
of the Haitian republic and its president. 
But the stormy little country had been the 
scene of a bloody uprising a few years be- 
fore, starting in 1915. Marines had been 
sent in to settle it, and a picked number 
had remained to train and run the native 
Gendarmerie. 

Gunnery Sergeant Wirkus was one of 
these men, and by Congressional permis- 
sion, was on detached duty with the Gen- 
darmerie and held the rank of lieutenant in 
the force. Assigned to La Gonave, he was 
officially a subdistrict commander. 

Strange was the coincidence that marked 
his stay on La Gonave. A native king named 
Faustin disappears. Years later an ex- 
breaker boy from the Pennsylvania coal 
mines shows up. His name was Faustin— 
after a priest in his home town of Pittston 
—and he becomes, in effect if not in fact, 
king of the island. 

As a lad of 12, Wirkus had picked a Ma- 
rine as his idol. The man had just returned 
from fighting in ‘Nicaragua, and Wirkus 
determined to join the colorful Marines 
when he grew up. He was just 18 when he 
journeyed to nearby Scranton and tried to 
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discovered it was the army he was joining. 


Marine 
“KING’ 


by Robert H. Myers 





He gracefully withdrew, located a Marine 
recruiting station at Wilkes-Barre, and 
was sworn in. That was 1915. 

Today Wirkus is a Marine Gunner, in 
charge of the Marine Aviation detachment 
at the Navy’s Pre-Flight School at Chapel 
Hill, N. C. But to go back to those years 
of yesterday—— 

Soon after enlisting, he landed in Haiti 
with the first outfits of Marines that went 
down to settle the trouble in that country. 
His was the old 22nd Company, led by 
Capt. Alexander S. Williams, and his bat- 
talion commander was a man later destined 
for world fame, General Smedley Butler. 

Off and on for five years, the Marines 
were busy bushfighting the treacherous 
“cacos,” knife-wielding natives whose tac- 
tics were bloody if not successful. Wirkus 
engaged in many scraps—he killed seven 
cacos in one bitter engagement—and grad- 
ually gained recognition as a cool, efficient 
and straight-shooting noncom. 

Once in Port au Prince he took a hand- 
ful of native gendarmerie and broke up a 
secret voodoo ceremony and captured the 
ringleaders. This he accomplished with not 
a man injured. Voodoo meetings were often 
hotbeds of trouble. 

During these years Wirkus kept hearing 
tales about the isiend of La Gonave, 40 
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square salles 3 in area. Voodooism was ram- 
pant on the island, and fearsome were some 
of the tales. A white man, so it was whis- 
pered, was not safe on La Gonave. No one 
wanted that outpost duty. Ghosts and 
spooks, they said, haunted the place. 

But Wirkus made one visit to the island 
and decided he wanted it as a sub-district 
command. He scoffed at voodoo scare tales 
—and still does—and figured it would be a 
good place as a one-man job. Hunting and 
fishing were good, the climate was no bar- 
rier, and Wirkus was ambitious to make a 
name for himself as the key man in run- 
ning the subdistrict. It was his responsi- 
bility to regulate travel and traffic, prevent 
smuggling, exercise control over the 
prison, enforce harbor and docking regula- 
tions, sanitation requirements, and see that 
lands were properly allotted and taxes 
paid. 

When Wirkus arrived on brooding La 
Gonave, he found the natives suspicious of 
all white men, which was hardly surpris- 
ing. For years they had been exploited and 
cheated. Their lot was a poor one, to say 
the least. Wirkus set out to correct these 
conditions, and behind his success was a 
genuine affection for the native popula- 
tion. As Sequester, or Administrator, he 
not only handled his official duties, but 
went out of his way to help the people. 
He showed them better ways to till their 
lands, for the main industry was agricul- 
ture. He repaired their antique equipment 
and modernized it where possible. 

Mothers were astonished but grateful 
when he came to their aid in bringing up 
their offspring. They didn’t know it, but 
he bought a book, “The Care and Feeding 
of Children,” to help him with such prob- 
lems. He surveyed the lands and divided, 
eliminating bitter disputes, and he reduced 
taxes for some and boosted it for others, 
many of whom had enjoyed favoritism from 
corrupt local representatives of the Haitian 
government. He had the first census taken, 
which brought on some amusement for the 
bachelor Gyrene. 

“We had some trouble finding out how 
many children some of the families had, 
because often the fathers were a little care- 
less in keeping check on their love affairs.” 
Sitting in the armory at his Chapel Hill 
base, as we were during this interview, Mr. 
Wirkus smiled when he recalied the matter. 

It took a full year for Wirkus to gain 
the trust and friendship of the islanders, 
and particularly Queen Ti Memenne. The 
queen was the leading figure in a group of 
matriarchial societies which dominated af- 
fairs of business and society on La Gonave. 
During his early months there, Wirkus had 
made it a point to humor the fat and 
friendly queen, and she soon began to ac- 
cept his advice and help. 

One day Wirkus received a summons at 
his newly built home on the coast. Mes- 
sengers from the queen delivered it. They 
were very solemn. The message asked that 
Wirkus hasten inland and up into the back 
mountain country to the queen’s village of 
white-washed mud huts. The queen very 
urgently wanted to see the young Ameri- 
can, who was then not quite 25. 

Wondering what it could be about, Wir- 
kus accepted and started off on horseback. 
The trails up the mountain were crowded 
with natives, all heading for the queen's 
village. When he finally reached the vil- 
lage he was ushered, still somewhat mys- 
teriously, into a dwelling especially re- 
served for him. It was late afternoon and 
the queen's emissaries informed him that 
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his presence would not be wanted before 
Queen Ti Memenne until late that night. 
Already drums were slowly beating in the 
village center. The Yankee, still wondering 
what it was all about, calmly undressed and 
went to sleep. 

“It was nearly midnight when I was 
awakened and told to follow my attend- 
ants. I was still drowsy and half asleep, and 
what happened:from then on seems like a 
dream even now,” Wirkus related. 

He was guided to the queen's hut, pass- 
ing by the village center where hundreds 
of natives sat on the ground around a huge 
fire while others danced about in frenzied 
ceremonial form. The beat of the tom-toms 
grew faster and faster, the thunder echoing 
down the mountainside. 

The Marine, dressed in his usual khaki 
and puttees, entered the queen's house, 
stepping into a tiny room. Squatting in 
close array on the floor were members of 
the inner court. Ti Memenne, barefoot and 
dressed in a gaily colored robe. sat at the 
front in regal fashion, her black face shad- 
owed in the sputtering, vague rays of the 
dim candle light. Queen Ti Memenne must 
have been in her forties or more, and while 
a friendly woman, she had a way of de- 
manding and getting respect. 

The Marine found out why he had been 
summoned before Queen Ti Memenne. He 
was to be crowned “King Faustin II.” 

“At first I thought it was just a way they 
had of telling me they liked me, but later 
it developed that Ti Memenne and her 
people were in earnest about the mat- 
ter. They had discussed the thing for 
days, and had agreed to name me as 
their ‘white king’.” 

The ceremony, weird in many ways, 
lasted for nearly three hours. Outside 
the drums rolled and pounded, all but 
drowning out the bleating of a young goat, 
scared to the tip of his tail, which was 
brought into the royal chamber and offered 
up as a blood sacrifice. 

Wirkus was seated on a small, short- 
legged chair, and at the queen’s command, 
an attendant came from the next room 
bearing a heavy, ornate crown. 

“I now crown you ‘King Faustin IIT’,” 
proclaimed Queen Ti Memenne, and she 
placed the crown—the same crown, so it 
was said, that once had adorned the head of 
King Faustin I—on Wirkus!" 

“Two huge blacks then picked me up and 
carried me outside. As soon as I appeared 
the drums beat out the king's salute—four 
ruffles and three taps. I knew that this was 
no empty honor they were paying me.” 

Thus was crowned “The White King of 
La Gonave,” a title that was to bring Wir- 
kus, the Marine, fame in many countries. 
William B. Seabrook made him the ro- 
mantic featured character of his book, 
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“Magic Isle,” and later Mr. Wirkus him- 
self wrote a book which he called, “The 
White King of La Gonave.” 

With the fame, however, also came envy 
and jealousy from certain quarters. Haiti's 
president a few years later, Louis Borno, 
hardly relished the popularity of La Gon- 
ave's subdistrict commander, or the thought 
that a “king,” official or unofficial, was in 
charge of one of his provinces. So even- 
tually Wirkus was transferred to another 
West Indies station. 

Before that happened, though, the ad- 
venture-loving Leatherneck proved himself 
a good and kindly administrator. The na- 
tives greeted him with “Bon soi, Roi.” or 
“Good evening, King,” and he was forever 
amused at the intense interest the natives 
took in his everyday affairs. Often they 
stood around his home, just to watch him 
dress. 

As “King,” of course, he had no more au- 
thority than he had before. In the eyes of 
his Marine associates in the Gendarmerie, 
he was still merely subdistrict commander. 
He received no pay for his kingly title, and 
his stay on the island was as routine as 
before. To him, it was just a high compli- 
ment. 

Wirkus’ secret in dealing with the 
islanders was simple: He liked them and 
wanted to help them. He was always care- 
ful to respect their customs. One offer he 

was forced to reject, however. He was 

once tendered a dusky belle as his 

queen. Wirkus tactfully declined. He 

remained a bachelor throughout his 

long stay in the tropics, and, in fact, 

didn’t marry until after he left the 
Marine Corps in 1931. 

Life on La Gonave, judging by his words, 
was most routine. He had a comfortable 
home built near the waterfront, and sev- 
eral small but liveable huts were erected 
around the island which he used on his 
monthly horseback trips around the dis- 
trict. Each was fitted with an improvised 
shower, and clean linen and changes of 
clothing always were ready at each sta- 
tion. He never carried firearms for protec- 
tion, although often he carried sums of 
money to pay off the native gendarmes 
under his command. He did keep a rifle 
handy for hunting along the trail. 

Wirkus smiles when he thinks of some 
of the little tricks he had to pull to get 
things done. Once he was in dire need of 
a good mason but he wasn’t able to pay one 
for the work necessary. One of the natives 
tipped him off about a voodoo ceremony 
arranged for a particular night. Attending, 
he said, would be one of the best brick- 
layers on La Gonave fhe result was that 


Wirkus raided the illegal voodoo gather- 
ing, arrested the man he wanted, sentenced 
him to a long term and then put him to work 
laying the bricks. He promised the native 
the term would be ended when the work 
was finished—and the happy culprit broke 
all records completing the job. 

The veteran Marine has many anecdotes. 
Drifting in and out of his stories are the 
names of Major General Keller E. Rockey, 
who was a major and district commander 
when Wirkus was in Haiti. Major Ray A. 
Trevelyan and Colonel Rhoads used to fly 
over to La Gonave from Port au Prince to 
pick up a mess of fish Wirkus would have 
waiting for them. Colonel A. E. Greecey 
often rode into the interior with him, and 
Major General Roy Geiger was another 
frequent visitor by plane from the main- 
land. 

Once Wirkus ordered his native scouts 
to bring in proof that they had captured 
some bandits who were terrorizing some of 
the people in the back country. They 
brought him proof all right—six black ears. 
They were all left ears, proof that they 
came off six separate heads. Wirkus said 
he never asked the scouts for proof after 
that. He took their word. 

In 1925 Wirkus was transferred to an- 
other station in the West Indies. It was a 
sad occasion when “The White King of 
La Gonave™ bade his people goodbye. The 
natives lined the shores and cheered as 
Queen Ti Memenne gravely prophesied: 

“Some day you will come back and rule 
the island of La Gonave.” 

Wirkus spent six more years in the 
Tropics, and in 1931 he came back to his 
Pennsylvania home town. Ten thousand 
people greeted him as he rode down the 
street in a parade arranged in his honor. 
It was a public holiday for Pittston. 

He stepped out of the Marine Corps that 
year, and for the next few years divided 
his time between travel, lecturing and sell- 
ing bonds for a Wall Street brokerage 
house. 

In 1940 he reenlisted in the Marine 
Corps. He resumed his rate as master gun- 
nery sergeant and was attached to recruit- 
ing in New York. And last year when the 
Navy set up its Pre-Flight School at the 
University of North Carolina, he was 
placed in charge of the Marine detachment 
stationed there. He was promoted to Ma- 
rine Gunner in January, 1943. 

He is a busy man at Chapel Hill, but on 
a quiet day he can relax and think of those 
days when he was the “White King of La 
Gonave,” the unrelated successor of King 
Faustin I who ruled the tropical kingdom 
of La Gonave those many years ago. 
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by Frank X. Tolbert 


A Singing Raider Haunts 
Tojo's Snipers as Pals 


Take Over Enogai Inlet ; 


URING the jungle battles for Enogai 
D Inlet on New Georgia Island, the 

Japanese troops may have got the 
idea that “Jinx” Powers was a sort of 
heavyweight apparition. 

Powers, a Marine Raider out of West 
Springfield, Mass., prowled behind Nippo- 
nese lines for three and one-half days, 
armed only with a service pistol and three 
rounds of ammunition. And when the Raid- 
ers charged in, after a fierce mortar bar- 
rage, and captured the bay and its artillery, 
Jinx was found roosting in a banyan tree 
with deceased Japanese snipers all around 
him. 

Jinx doesn’t look much like an apparition. 
He weighs almost 190 pounds, in good 
shape, though he’s only five feet, eight 
inches in altitude. He has a square, cheer- 
ful face. He’s always singing when there's 
no need for quiet on the trail, and his pals 
in the Raider battalion say that he deserves 
a bureau drawer full of medals just for 
keeping up their spirits when the going is 
rough. His real name is Thomas Francis 
Powers. When last we heard, Thomas Fran- 
cis was a private first class, but he has prob- 
ably got one or two promotions since for 
his grand chores in the New Georgia cam- 
paign. 

Except for Boot Camp and a month or 
so afterwards, Powers never has been a 
“state-side Marine”. He went to the South 
Pacific as one of the charter members of a 
Raider battalion in 1942. 

The bloody actions on Gavutu, Tanam- 
bogo, Tulagi and Guadalcanal were only 
prelude for Private Powers. Possibly, New 
Georgia may have been just another pre- 
liminary for the chubby youth from Mas- 
sachusetts. Other charter members of the 
battalion say they will not be at all sur- 
prised if Jinx strides along on the “point” 
all the way to the Japanese heartland, if 
strategy makes it necessary for the Marine 
Corps to fight its way all up the ladder of 
Pacific isles. And, when there's no need for 
quiet, Powers will be singing gay songs, 
improvising lyrics of his own to old tunes. 

Casualties were heavy in the Raiders 
during the first of the Solomons campaigns. 
When the battalign set out, with other Ma- 
rine and Army units, for the invasion of 
New Georgia, there were a lot of new men 
and the equipment was much better than on 
that faraway August 7 morning when the 
Raiders first had set foot in the Solomons. 

The landing on New Georgia was un- 
opposed. Jinx could sing a lot as the Raid- 
ers pressed through fantastic banyan for- 
ests and swam steaming rivers and searched 
out the coral ridges for the enemy. 










On New Georgia, Jinx was runner for 
a platoon leader, Marine Gunner Haynes. 
Haynes’ platoon was on the point so Pow- 
ers had to scamper back to the rear fre- 
quently with messages. 

Powers was up on the “point of the 
point” with the Marine Gunner when the 
Raiders were advancing against the out- 
posts in the Nipponese defense system 
round the Enogai Bay artillery emplace- 
ments. The point was plenty rugged as the 
Raiders probed the jungles for enemy 
machine gun nests or patrols. 

Among the other lads on the point was 
Pvt. Johnny Connolly of Brooklyn (see 
“The Gentleman from New Georgia” in 
December issue of The Leatherneck). Con- 
nolly and Powers were very good friends, 
though they had a lot of arguments. 

Connolly and Powers were walking a 
few paces back of the husky Marine Gun- 
ner when the point ran into a big Jap 
patrol. The Nips had placed a couple of 
heavy machine guns so as to catch the Ma- 
rines in a crossfire. Haynes halted the 
column before this happened, but Connolly 
and Corporal Tommy Brierton of Water- 
vliet, N. Y., Connolly’s squad leader, and 
Powers were hit by Shambo gun fire. Con- 
nolly got it the worst, a large bullet wound 
in his left foot. Powers was hit in the side, 
and Brierton was struck in the thigh. 

Everybody found some sort of cover 
except Connolly, who was trying to crawl 
out of range. The Marine Gunner told 
Powers to go back and explain the situa- 
tion and bring reinforcements, including 
some more corpsmen. While bullets kicked 
up dust around them, Jinx dragged Con- 
nolly out with him, to the safety of a ridge. 
He put a battle dressing on Johnny’s bad 
foot and gave him a shot of morphine. 
Then, leaving the wounded man in the care 
of another Raider, Jinx started at a lope 
toward the rear to get help. 

That is, Jinx thought he was going to 
the rear. While he’d been hauling Connolly 
he must have got mixed up on his direc- 
tion. Anyway, the boy started down the 
wrong trail and soon he found that there 
were Japs all around him and he was near 
an enemy outpost. 

Powers had only an automatic pistol with 
him, and he’d fired this so often during 
the advance early in the day that he was 
down to three rounds. So there was added 
need for him to stay hidden. He lay in the 
bushes for hours and then crept and crawled 
to the edge of a clearing. There was a fat 
Japanese noncom. The Jap took off his 
shoes and starting playing with his toes 
and grunting something. 





There He Was, Roosting Patiently in 
a Banyan Tree, Dead Japs All Around 






Jinx said it looked as if the Nip NCO 
was playing “This Little Pig Went to 
Market, etc.”, for he would touch each toe 
and then chant something. 

“It got on my nerves, kind of,” said Jinx. 

So Powers sighted in on the Jap and 
used one round of his precious ammunition 
to stop that game of “This Little Pig Went 
to Market”. Then Powers had to snake 
through the bushes fast and get away from 
that clearing for the forest was full of little 
yellow men. 

His wound was bothering him a lot now, 
but Jinx couldn’t stop to dress it again. He 
was too busy dodging the Nips. Often they 
passed within a few feet of his hiding 
places in the bushes. He kept trying to 
get back to Marine lines, moving toward 
the sound of firing. But he would run into 
Shambo patrols and have to move swiftly 
through the forest to keep out of their 
paths. 

For three days and nights, without food 
and with his injured side throbbing, Powers 
successfully played hide-and-seek. In the 
dark hours, on the morning of the fourth 
day, he crawled into the boughs of a big 
banyan tree near the bay. In the trees all 
around him were Nip snipers. He could see 
them occasionally. Possibly they saw him 
among the leaves but thought he was an- 
other sniper. Jinx had his automatic ready, 
but he didn’t have to use it. 

The Raiders started dropping mortar 
shells in the banyan grove. They'd located 
the snipers by their fire, and soon there 
wasn’t a living sniper in yodeling distance 
of Private Powers’ roost. 

“I'd been awfully lucky in not getting 
hit by our mortars,” said the runner, “but 
I wasn’t oft of the woods yet. Not with 
those trigger-happy kids charging into the 
grove and shooting anything that moved.” 

Jinx just “froze” there in the banyan 
boughs and started to sing. He sang all of 
the gay, crazy songs with his own impro- 
vised lyrics that he’d bellowed on the trail. 
And the Raiders recognized him. 

They said: “Come on down out of there, 
Jinx. What you doing buddying around 
with all of these Nippos?” 


Powers was almost in tears when he 
clambered down and talked to towering 
Platoon Sergeant Anthony ). (Big Stoop) 
Polonis. He wasn’t in tears over-is smart- 
ing side wound, nor his hungry belly or the 
sleepless days and nights he spent amidst 
the Nips. 


Jinx said: “Honest, Stoop, it makes me 
cry to think about it. If I’d had a B. A. R. 
or an M-I I could have killed 200 of them. 
And all I got was one fat noncom who was 
playing with his toes.” 
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Strauss—the United States Marine 

Band takes them all in a day's work. 
That's because the organization is a sym- 
phony orchestra, dance orchestra and 
chamber music ensemble as well as one of 
the most famous military bands in the 
world. 

It is also the only band to be chartered 
by Congress, only band to have played for 
every President from John Adams to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and only band to 
have entertained military, diplomatic and 
civilian Washington, D. C., since 1800. 

The first Marine band was a fife and 
drum outfit that fought with the Marines 
during the Revolutionary War. Chartered 
by Congress in 1798 when a Drum Major, a 
Fife Major and 32 “drums and fifes” were 
approved by President John Adams, the 
Marine bond has since expanded to 85 
musicians, a Leader, Second Leader and a 
Drum Major. 

In Washington, regular band concerts 
are held at the Capitol grounds, the Marine 
Barracks and at the veterans’ hospitals. The 
band also leads military funerals at Arling- 
ton Cemetery and the dress parades at the 
Marine Barracks where they have their 
headquarters. Three radio programs are 


B ‘sea and boogie woogie, Sousa and 
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given each week and diplomatic visitors to 
the White House often hear the band play 
upon arrival. Yearly tours were made 
throughout the United States until the war 
made transportation difficult. 

Little-known part of the Marine band is 
the symphony orchestra. The orchestra 
plays at weekly concerts, at the White 
House and for cabinet, congressional and 
patriotic dinners during the winter. 

Start of the orchestra was made in 1898 
by William H. Santelmann, father of the 
present Leader, and the first concert was 
played in 1902 at the White House. 

The library, which also contains all types 
of band music, has orchestra works from 
light music for receptions, teas and dinners 
to classical and contemporary symphonies. 

A dance orchestra is one of the busiest 
units of the Marine band. Men who cere- 
moniously play the most conservative sym- 
phonies take no bow to professional dance 
bands as they swing into “People Will Say 
We're in Love” or “Pistol-Packin’ Mama”. 

Although members of the band are es- 
sentially musicians, they are also Marines. 
Campaign ribbons from the first world war 
and the Marine campaigns in Central and 
South America are not infrequent on the 
breasts of the men. 


Bandsmen are enlisted for “general serv- 
ice” and all are subject to a line-duty trans- 
fer. The physical requirements are the same 
as for the Regular Marine Corps and the 
height requirements are even more rigid 
as no man under 64 inches is accepted. A 
bandsman must be available for both band 
and orchestra duty which often means play- 
ing two instruments. Pay is regulated by 
Congress and all the men live on subsis- 
tence. Generally they are 30-year men. 

The “Semper Fidelis” spirit reigns in 
the band as elsewhere in the Marine Corps. 
They are proud of their past achievements, 
proud of the men in their outfit, and proud 
of the sobriquet “The Presidents’ Own”. 

On the following pages, The LEATH- 
ERNECK has followed typical Musician 
Third Class Dale Harphan through some 
activities of the Marine Band. Going on 
his ninth year in the band, Dale comes from 
Pleasant Lake, Ind. He played trombone 
and cello in high school and declined a full- 
tuition scholarship to Culver Military 
Academy to join the Marine Band on his 
eighteenth birthday. He has been married 
five years and has a _ three-months-old 
daughter. Mrs. Harphan, also from Pleas- 
ant Lake, taught music in Washington 
schools before marrying Dale. 








No bugle or whistle awakens pajama-clad Marine Bandsman, Dale 


Harphan. 


Instead Mrs. Harphan resolutely shakes him at 0647. 


q 


Band roll call is taken at 0850. Here M 
Stancell and Sergeant Leo report to the C 








Marine Bandsmen spend much of their time in rehearsal and are on 24-hour schedule. 
Practice five mornings a week include work on band, symphony, dance and tea music. 


Recently added talent, Jones, Lambert, Schuster, Stutch and 
Joiner shoot the breeze before orchestra rehearsal is started. 


Two 29-year men, Jim Miller and Thaddeus 


of Louis Marschat, Vera Cruz veteran, wit 
Pee. 
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After the intermission, Harphan plays cello in orchestra rehearsal. The orchestra Son of former leader, Capt. William 
plays weekly public concerts as well as at the White House and official meetings. F. Santelmann is up from the ranks. 
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After orchestra practice, Dale and other Bandsmen get a sand- Ablaze in red special dress uniforms, the earlybirds for the 
wich and coke at the Post Exchange. Many go home for lunch. White House detail joke with ice-cream lover, Winfred Kemp. 


Dale, a trombonist, stands poised for the Leader's baton to With all eyes on the Captain, the full 85-man Band, plays at 
drop and welcome another Presidential visitor to the Capitol. the rear of the White House. Note the Washington Monument. 
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Librarians, full-time bandsmen, prepare music for the after- Dale sings his way through another unifo 
noon parade. Cabinets have evervthing from Bach to Loesser. to parade blues. They now wear Greens agian 
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Pears. 
Drum Major Elmer R. Hansen steps out as the Band leads troops in the semi-weekly 
parade at the Marine Barracks. The Drum Major also acts as Band First Sergeant. 
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Dishes done, Harphan plays and sings Home to the five-room suburb apartment, Dale becomes a family rann wii | 
“Paper Doll" at St. Elizabeth's Home. latest book, "So Little Time", and pretty Mrs. Harphan and thre 














E was ready to go to the ends of the 
earth. That's what Master Gunnery 
Sergeant Tarr had told the high 
ranking officer to whom he sold his bill of 
Now he was on his way. If he suc- 
ceeded—and he must—new hope might 
dawn in the hearts of prisoners held by the 





goods 


Japs 
“I got away from the little brown broth- 
ers,’ Gunny Tarr had told the General, 
“when they practically had me on my 
knees over my own grave. In fact, death 
was so close I thought I was feeling the 
sword of that little yellow-bellied Jap of- 
ficer coming down on the back of my neck.” 

“How?” the General asked. He had heard 
of the exploits of this Tarr, but breaking 
out of a Jap prison camp was no cinch. 

“Luckily, they didn't find a slim knife 
that I had in my belt. I slipped it up my 
sleeve when they tied me. And I'd snapped 
in plenty on getting away, figuring that 
some day I might get caught. First chance 
I got I cut the cord—and a few Japs who 
happened to get in the Way.” 

“And your idea is that if you could get 
away from the brink of the grave,” said 
the General, “other Leathernecks could 
get away from almost any place?” 

“Other Leathernecks, yes, sir—and other 
prisoners—whatever their nationality. I 
can't tell you what it means to be in the 
hands of those little...” 

The General had held up his hand, shut- 
ting off the name Gunny Tarr never really 
could find to describe the little . 

But that was three weeks ago. Right 
now, he told himself, he better start think- 
ing about landing in the grimly jungled 
area in New Guinea toward which his para- 
chute was floating 

He knew that area as well as any man 
alive. Through it he had struggled back 
after his escape from the Japs. He had fal- 
len into their hands after a chute landing 
with other paramarines—some of whom 
were still in Jap hands 

If Tarr could release them, with this new 
idea of his, he, with the others he would 
train, could release others, at the very ends 
of the earth. He was, this 25-year-old Master 
Gunnery Sergeant, the rugged and re- 
sourceful sort that people think about 
when you say “Marine”—only more so. It 
the paramarines were the elite of the Ma- 
rine Corps elite, then the outfit he was go- 
ing to develop was even greater, more im- 
portant, more rugged, than the paramarines 
themselves. He was, in effect, a super- 
intelligence agent. And, God willing, he 
thought devoutly, he'd prove his point to- 
night, and keep on proving it until there 
were many others like him. The General 
would have to let him train such an outfit 

He was ready, too. Hard as nails, know- 
ing all the tricks of dirty fighting that had 
made Colonel Biddle a master of fighting 
men, he had developed a few things of his 
own. His mind worked like a steel trap. 
Whatever he saw, now, he translated into 
terms of destruction; destruction of the 
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‘one-man raider 


by Arthur J. Burks 





enemy without let-up, without mercy. For 
the enemy knew nothing of mercy. 

“A thousand men couldn't release them,” 
he had told the General, “but one man can 
reach them, and arm them, and they can re- 
lease themselves. I did it. So can they.” 

“It may mean a sentence of death to them 
all,” said the General. 

“And just what does the general think 
being a prisoner of the Japs is?” 

“I see what you mean, Tarr,” the General 
had said dryly. “Give it a try, sergeant, and 
maybe...” 

He left it hanging in the air, and now 
Tarr himself, literally, was hanging in the 
air. He had stepped out of the bomber at 
ten thousand. The black wings of the mon- 
ster had glided down toward his objective 
from twenty thousand, practically without 
sound. Tarr must surprise the enemy, or 
die. There would be no second chance. The 
sentence to beheading would never be com- 
muted if he again fell into Japanese hands. 
He gritted his teeth as he remembered. In 
imagination he could feel his 190 pounds 
once more doing battle against the little 
brown apes. His fists were sledgehammers 
again. He remembered picking them up, 
those Japs, two at a time, and smashing 
them to death. He wanted more of the 
same. 

The jungles were visible now. Japs 
might be awaiting him down there. In his 
garments, which were none too heavy at 
this altitude, but which would be smother- 
ing in the jungles, he had tucked a number 
of deadly knives—cut down bayonets which 
“Gunny” Crystal had designed for him. 
The hilts had been removed, the blades 
ground to slender, razor-sharpness. You 
didn’t stab with them; you stroked! 

Gunny Tarr hit the treetops. His ‘chute 
collapsed. His keen ears strained for enemy 
sounds. Down below in the almost impene- 
trable blackness they might be waiting for 
him. His heavy clothes had protected him 
against injury. Now he slipped out of them, 
stashing the ‘chute and the heavy duds. 
Now he was stripped down to clothes de- 
signed for this work. Almost skin-tight, it 
was still “G. I.” The Nips might as well 
know, if they lived, who had done to them 
what he intended doing. 

Swiftly he went down from the tree. He 
had picked ovt his landmarks against the 
darkness, knew exactly where he was. And 
why shouldn't he? He had dodged his pur- 
suers in this area for two weeks, to make 
his unbelievable escape. Details had been 
etched on his memory to last forever. 

He touched the hot ground, the damp, 
deadly ground, and listened. His knives, 
slender as serpents’ fangs, were distributed 
about his person. He moved out swiftly, 
almost running, as soon as his eyes adjusted 
to the jungle dark. They were good eyes, 
20 20 and better. He could, with either 
hand, with any handgun, knock a dime from 
between a man’s thumb and forefinger at 
fifty yards. 

He allowed himself two hours. His wrist- 
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watch was turned inside his wrist, so that 
its light should not show him to an enemy. 
He moved almost without sound, knowing 
instinctively how and when to duck. And 
so he came to the Japanese outpost posi- 
tions. He knew when he had reached them, 
by the smell of perfume. The Japs doused 
themselves with the stuff. His teeth grated. 
He wanted to move aside, following the 
smells, and use one of those knives. But 
he dare not do it yet. Coming back, per- 
haps. But he must reach his friends first. 
Maybe they'd all been murdered by now. 
The Japs didn’t bother much with prison- 
ers. But they might have kept them, simply 
to torture them. That was Gunny Tarr’s 
hope. 

He slipped into the Jap camp, got his 
bearings, headed for the barbed wire be- 
hind which, if they lived, his friends would 
be. The night was empty of sound. But if a 
sentry flashed a light now... 

He must never allow that to happen, he 
told himself. And even as he thought, a 
sentry loomed before him, his face dull 
blurred in the night. Mutual recognition 
was instantaneous. Slipping past the bayo- 
net, he clutched at a yellow throat. Then, 
with the point of the knife, he stroked! 

He eased Number One to the ground. No 
time to drag him away. He must risk the 
finding of the body. He must hurry, too. 
He could hear the restless stirring of men, 
just before he reached the wire. It was 
probably electrified. He'd got that impres- 
sion before, though nobody had tested it 
out. 

But he went under it, swiftly digging. 
The Japs had not figured on this, the stock- 
ade being so secure inside their lines. 
Gunny Tarr, silent as an animal, squatted 
inside, in the dark. Now, if he were spotted, 
he was a gone gosling. The old despair 
which had been his when he had been here 
before, gripped him for a moment. If... 
if ... but no “ifs” must be allowed to im- 
pair his efficiency. 
















He clufched at a yellow-throat. 
point of his long, bayonet-knife, 


“Griff!” he dared to whisper. Instantly 
there was movement close to him, and a 
voice whispered almost in his ear: 

“Tarr! Heard you come under the wire. 
Suspected something, intended to strangle 


you. In another second . . . but I thought 
you got away?” 

“Pipe down! Take this. 
left?” 

“Fifteen. Skin and bones, and bruises 
and rags and running sores and empty bel- 
lies. Five have been tortured to death. One 
each day for the last five days—every time 
American air raids hit the Japs. Just what 
good it does to torture us... 

“You're getting even, now! These knives 


How many are 


“I know. We all know. I couldn't feel 
better if I had a full meal—which I haven't 
had in I don’t know when. What's the 
score?” 

“Out through the wire, just as I came in. 
Then scatter. On the way out, use the 
knives, silently, wherever and whenever 
possible. The Japs must know, in the morn- 
ing, what has happened—and realize that 
it can and will happen again.” 

“Yes? They'll kill all prisoners, after. 
But that’s better than living among ‘em.” 

“Let’s get going. Take the knives. Give 
me ten minutes start. I’m important. My 
escape is important. That outfit we dis- 
cussed, remember? The Old Man is letting 
me try it. I've got to make it back .. .” 

Tarr went back out. But he didn’t go 
far. He waited. The Japs were astir, as 
though sensing something. He heard the 
sentry at the wire, uneasily marching. Then 
the marching stopped. From a shadowed 
hut nearby he heard the sound as a man 
stirred in uneasy sleep, and muttered some- 
thing in Japanese. Tarr wanted to get into 
that hut, quiet the sleeper, quell his uneasy 
dreams—with a stroke of the knife. But 


huts could be traps, and he must not be 
trapped. His friends must be through the 
wire by now. His hands had touched Ser- 





Then, with the 
he stroked! 






































geant Griffin—to find his erstwhile buddy 
almost naked, thin as a scarecrow. He didn't 
need to see to know. Griffin had also 
weighed a hundred and ninety, six weeks 
before. Now, if he weighed a hundred and 
twenty-five... 

“And there are hundreds of us behind 
Japanese wire,” Tarr told himself. “If I 
can just make this stick... .” 

He was moving back now, the way he 
had come. He was almost through the out- 
posts when he heard men talking. Japs, 
officers, enlisted men. He moved close, 
gauging their number. A patrol of some 
sort, in the line by which his friends might 
be coming out. 

The Japs separated, not too careful, 
knowing themselves well inside their own 
lines. Gunny Tarr moved swiftly, tagging 
each one in turn. He wondered what sur- 
vivors thought, if they noticed the silence 
that fell on some of their number. But the 
survivors were not given much time to 
think. Tarr did for six men in less than that 
many minutes. Men who smelled of cheap 
perfume. Six men who would not molest 
Griffin, and the others. There was now an- 
other odor on the night, tropical air. Men 
of war knew it, acrid in their nostrils; the 
smell of fresh blood. 

A machine gun began to chatter. Screams 
broke forth. Lights began-to flash on. In 
a matter of seconds searchlights shot across 
the skies. Tarr’s men were busy, and other 
men, doomed, were waking to their danger, 
finding dead men beside them. Then they 
died in their turn. Tarr laughed softly, si- 
lently. 

He was running now, hands before him, 
by which he could carom off trees. He 
stumbled, fell, did the right shoulder roll 
instinctively, was up again. A machine gun 
chattered from his right, and bullets 
chewed the trees around him. He went 
down, rolled behind a tree. Japs charged in, 
hunting the body they had heard fall. They 
found it, but it was behind them, on its feet 





or 





now, and they never saw it. They felt the 
hands of it, briefly, before they died, be- 
cause the hands drove a knife into their 
necks, at just the right spots. Tarr kicked 
the machine gun aside with a snarl of con- 
tempt. The Japs felt secure when they 
made a lot of noise. But that made them 
duck-soup for men like Tarr. 

Tarr went on. He paused twice, hearing 
patrols. He went on each time after he had 
disposed of them. His plan was working 
like a charm. A one-man raider, though he 
didn't think of himself so. He thought of 
himself as an avenging angel, a genius of 
enemy-destruction. He would never be able 
to kill all the Japs that needed to be killed. 
But that was secondary. Release prisoners, 
that was his job, and they could be relied 
upon to do his killing for him, by grim and 
avenging proxy. 

“To the ends of the earth, wherever I am 
needed,” was what he described to himself 
as his objective. 

When morning came he was running. 
He'd trained for this from the day he had 
become a paramarine. He could run for 
hours. He could walk and run for more 
hours. 

He got through the lines, got into the 
advance outposts of the Allies, greeted 
Australians, Canadians, Anzacs—and so in 
good time, his first mission completed, 
hooked a plane ride back over the Owen 
Stanley Range to Headquarters, and a cer- 
tain General to whom to told his story. 

“If seven of the fifteen get back, Tarr,” 
the General told him, “I'm sold. That’s a 
good gamble. There’s a certain staff officer 
behind the A/yu-sen in Formosa, whom I 
could use here very nicely . 

“I've always wanted to visit 
sir,” said Gunny Tarr. 

“If seven get through,” said the General. 

Two days later Griffin came in by plane, 
with three gaunt, hollow eyed paramarines. 
Two days later the number of escapists 
had mounted to ten. The General sent for 
Tarr. 

“Five didn’t make it, Tarr,” he said. 

“At least yet,” said Tarr. “But the Gen- 
eral said seven, and those five, if they were 
killed, were probably glad to die, knowing 
about this idea, and what it can mean to 
others like them.” 

“Simple,” said the General. “It’s always 
simple to die for something. But living for 
something, Tarr, that’s something else 
again. Bring me that staff officer, out of 
Formosa, and I'll see that you live for your 
chosen mission in this war—as long as you 
can stay alive!” 

“I'll stay alive, sir,” said Tarr grimly, 
“while there is a Jap to kill! Give me a 
month to figure the angles, I'll get that 
staff officer out, if you ‘ll cooperate... .” 

“Cooperate, Tarr?” said the General. “Did 
the Army ever fail to cooperate with the 
Marines, to the limit?” 

Tarr grinned. 

“Opinions differ, sir, but in this, now... 

“Not a flier I know, Tarr,” said the Gen- 
eral, “or a submarine commander, but would 
also like a look at Formosa. And if I were 
to call you tomorrow, and: say I needed 
that staff officer within the week .. .” 

“Then the Marines, sir, would cooperate 
with the Army!” 

Tarr knew, as he left the famous General, 
that his mission of destruction had been 
“sold”; that while he might not be allowed 
to pick his spots, there would be Japs 


Formosa, 


” 


aplenty at any spot the general decided to a 


send him. z 
That’s all he asked. | Rs 
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MEDICOS UTILIZE NEW 
FIELD STEPS TO SAVE 
LIVES OF MEN INJURED 


OHNNY STEELE is a quiet, unassum- 
ing kid from Pikesville, Ky., little 
given to talking much about himself, 

much less how he came to win the Navy 
Cross for gallantry in action in the jungles 
of Guadalcanal. 

But he’s quick to point out that without 
three great innovations in medical prac- 
tice made in this war, he might not be 
around to talk at all. Johnny, 24, and a 
PFC, was sitting on the edge of his sack, 
clad in scivvie shirt and dungaree trousers, 
with his bare feet trailing toward the deck. 

Several of the boys were gathered around 
batting the breeze about the medicos. 
Johnny, who is recovering from wounds, 
as were the others, recalled the fighting on 
Guadalcanal. 

It was on October 7, 1942. Johnny's out- 
fit, part of the Fifth Marines, was advanc- 
ing on the Matanikou River. Somehow, in 
the heat of the fighting, he and his buddy, 
Joe Parker, a PFC from Syracuse, N. Y., 
got ahead of the general advance on the 
Jap positions. 

Shells from Jap mortars were pounding 
the ground and lacing the trees with shrap- 
nel. One landed nearby and let go with a 
roar, the concussion knocking Johnny 
groggy. That blast brought him into con- 
tact, although sometime later, with the 
first of the three innovations in medical 
practice which the talk was all about. 

Johnny pushed on, reeling and bleeding, 
like a fighter who had gone down for a 
nine-count in the final round of a gruelling 
ring battle. Dazed, heedless of the hell that 
was breaking around him, he groped his 
way through the shell-torn area. Abruptly 
he came up behind a large Jap machine 
gun nest whose guns were pounding the 
advance on the flank. 

Still in a daze, Johnny pointed the 
Browning automatic rifle he had been lug- 
ging at the Jap nest, let go a burst. He fol- 
lowed up with a grenade. Japs and their 
guns went up with.the flash and Johnny 
went down. Hours later he came to in a 
field hospital behind the lines. Marines 
overrunning the position had come upon 
Johnny behind the Jap nest. 

Back in the hospital blood plasma had 
been pumped into Johnny's veins, reducing 
the shock. Once in condition to be moved 
he was evacuated by air to a base hospital 
on another island from where he later was 
shipped home. Thus, two of the three inno- 
vations had been used to save his life—ad- 
ministration of plasma to reduce shock from 
his wounds and aerial evacuation. 

The third innovation had been used a 
few weeks earlier—when Johnny had re- 
ceived two nicks from a Jap machine gun- 
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ner. At that time his buddy, Parker, had 
sprinkled sulfa drugs into the wounds and 
they had healed rapidly. Sulfa drugs are 
the third important contribution made in 
this war by medical science. 

Recalling those hectic days on Guadal- 
canal, Johnny said: 

“Yes, I guess that plasma they gave me 
pulled me through, at least that’s what the 
doctors told me when I came to.” 

And Johnny's case is only one in thou- 
sands on battlefronts throughout the world. 
Thousands have received plasma and sulfa 
drugs and been evacuated by air from 
battlefields in the Solomons, Africa, Sicily 
and Italy, with other thousands to come as 
the Axis is driven to eventual defeat on all 
fronts. 

Others in the group took up the talk 
with tales of their own. There was PFC 
F. X. O’Brien, holder of the Purple Heart 
for wounds received on the "Canal, and who 
still carries a slug in his neck, and there 
was Gunnery Sergeant Bob Weimann of 
Irvington, N. J., who was with a parachute 


Plasma is Given 
At Front During 
Heat of Battle 








battalion. He, too, is eligible to wear the 
Purple Heart. 

O’Brien told how they used to sprinkle 
sulfa drug powder in open sores that ap- 
peared on their hands. The drugs dried up 
the sores. The sores soon disappeared. Wei- 
mann, carrying a piece of shrapnel from a 
Jap grenade that put him out of the fight- 
ing on the ‘Canal, after going unscathed 
during the battling on Tulagi and Gavutu, 
was loud in the praise of sulfa. 

He took up the conversation. 


~“ v~ 


“I saw one guy in my outfit, PFC Good- 
ling; I don’t remember his first name, get 
hit in the leg. Corpsmen immediately 
ripped open his dungaree trouser and 
sprinkled in some sulfa. Then they gave 
him a shot of morphine and he snapped 
right out of it. 

“Goodling was hit by a Jap rifleman on 
Gavutu not 10 minutes after we landed. 
Later I saw another guy hit on Guadalcanal 
during the “Battle of Bloody Knoll” on the 
morning of September 17. I think he would 
have been a goner had it not been for 
plasma. A piece of shrapnel hit him in the 
chest and went through between his heart 
and his lungs. 

“They gave him plasma and he soon came 
around. He recovered and later I saw him 
at Mare Island after we returned to the 
States.” 

The Gunny also was quick to admit that 
the sulfa drug treatment had been used 
on him. To look at him now, robust, mus- 
tached, dark brown wavy hair, you would 
find it hard to believe that he packs a 
chunk of shrapnel in one leg and bears three 
other wound scars. 

He, too, got his in the “Battle of Bloody 
Knoll.” That put him out of the scrap and 
corpsmen took over, sprinkling his wounds 
generously with sulfa. 

“I was going forward with my rifle in 
one hand and a bag of grenades in the 
other,” he explained, “when a big Jap gren- 
ade let go.” 

Thus, when the Marines struck in the 
Solomons they not only were the first 
American troops to open an offensive on 
foreign soil, but their doctors were the first 
to launch the latest practices in the field of 
American military medicine. 

Shortly after Henderson Field on Gua- 










dalcanal was captured, large transport 
planes were bringing in supplies and tak- 
ing out wounded Marines. The flights often 
were made under the guns of Jap Zeros and 
averaged more than 600 miles each way. 
Navy doctors who have returned from 
the Southwest Pacific battle zones are en- 
thusiastic over the results obtained from 
the use of the latest medical practices. 
While unwilling to be cast in the role of a 
romanticist, Captain Warwick T. Brown 
(MC), USN, who was the senior medical 


































Planes Carry Wounded 
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officer of the First Marine Division on 
Guadalcanal, had this to say: 

{ “While these two agents (plasma and 
sulfa drugs) are largely responsible for the 
drop in the mortality rate among the 
wounded, we must not overlook the skillful 
care that the wounded receive from the 
naval medical officers and hospital corps- 
men in the dressing stations and field hos- 
pitals close to the firing line. It is a fact 
that wound infections are no longer the 
deadly menace they were in the last war.” 

What Captain Brown meant by the “drop 
in the mortality rate” is that the death rate 
among wounded, whether in the field, at 
sea or in the air, is less than three per cent 
of the total number of casualties. In all pre- 
vious conflicts the percentage has been 
more than twice as great. 

The part that aerial evacuation of 
wounded is playing was explained recently 
by Capt. Don S. Knowlton, who also was a 
medical officer with the Marines on Guadal- 
canal. He said: 

“Men wounded at midnight were flown 
out the next morning at sunrise to com- 
fortable beds, the best specialists in Amer- 
ica and to Navy nurses more than 600 miles 
away.” 

Captain Knowlton received the Legion of 
Merit award for his part in organizing the 
field hospitals for the care of wounded 
Marines. 

There are other men now 
back in the States who have 
a good word for these in- 
novations. One of these is 
PFC Maurice Peebles of 
the Fifth Marines who 
comes from Oxford, Md. 

“That sulfa is damned 
good stuff,” he asserted re- 
cently. “I think it saved a 
hell of a lot of limbs on guys 
out there. We lost surpris- 
ingly few arms‘ and legs 
after sulfa drugs were given 
to guys who were hit.” 

Peebles was hit in the 
ankle by a piece of shrapnel 
from a Jap mortar shell a few days after he 
had landed on Guadalcanal. The shell 
smashed the bones in his ankle and also 
wounded him in the chest and arms. 

Turning from these three greatest medi- 
cal advances we come to other important 
steps for the safeguarding of men in com- 
bat zones. 

One of these, still in an experimental 
stage, has been the designing of a new 
battle dress. The garment is a combination 
suit and life raft which offers protection 
against shell fragments and splinters and 
against drowning and blast injuries caused 
by underwater explosions. The raft is car- 
ried in a small pack on your back and may 
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be released in much the same manner as 
a parachute. 

When a cord is pulled the package blos- 
soms into a small rubber raft or boat. Car- 
bon dioxide is used for inflation—and that 
is why civilians can’t get all of the sodas 
they want. Only the hands and face are left 
uncovered when the outfit is donned and 
this is provided for through the recent 
introduction of a new anti-flash burn cream 
that is applied much like a woman puts 
cold cream on her face or arms. 

Military surgeons also have a new field 
table for setting fractures right at the 
front. It weighs only 25 pounds and can be 
packed in a small suitcase. Also new ap- 
paratus has been designed to take care of 
fractures and still permit full use of limbs. 

In this case metal pins or nails are driven 
into the bone above and below the point of 
the break. Lightweight metal bars run 
parallel to the broken bone and hold the 
pins in place. 

The X-ray, as naturally might be ex- 
pected, is saving many lives at the front. 
Once a picture has been taken, and the 
print is in the hands of the surgeon, he is 
able to make an immediate diagnosis and 
start treatment of the wound. It has been 
estimated that at the present time approxi- 
mately one-third of the country’s radiolo- 
gists are in the armed forces. 

These experts, along with all of the 





A Marine Sprinkles 
Sulfa Drug into Open 
Cut, Curbs Infection 


other doctors in the field, also are keep- 
ing an ever-active watch for unusual 
wounds which may lead intelligence and 
ordnance officers to the discovery of new 
types of enemy weapons. It is a known 
fact that certain types of weapons cause 
a particular type of wound, and thus the 
path of medical science branches into al- 
lied helpful fields. 

For those who may be surveyed out for 
medical reasons, a program is under way to 
assure a return to gainful occupation. 

This is slated to be carried out through 
both vocational and occupational training 
and is aimed at self-sufficiency. 





The Chinese have an ancient and 
honorable custom which dictates that on 
the occasion of the New Year all debts 
must be settled. The Chinese face the 
New Year with a clean slate, all debts 
paid, all thoughts of money laid aside. 
This reason, perhaps as much as any 
other single factor, gives to the Chinese 
New Year celebrations an air of light- 
heartedness and gaiety that we of the 
Western World strive so hard to emu- 
late. To the Chinese ours is a superficial 
celebration. We do not always pay our 
debts, we have the same old worries, we 
borrow new ones. 

In my services in China I have seen 
many Chinese New Year's celebrations. 
It is a grand sight to watch both young 
and old, see their faces light up with 
an inner happiness which connotes com- 
plete peace of mind and a sense of all 
being right with the world. It is char- 
acteristic of the Chinese to look upon 
the happenings of the moment as being 
infinitesimal in scope and as having little 
bearing on the large picture of their long 
history. Considering the length of the 
era of civilization in China, it is no 
wonder that the more able thinkers in 
that land should have such a philosophy 
of life. To them the present war, now in 
its seventh year, is but a passing trial 
which the hand of time will soon erase. 

Marines have, for a fourth of our his- 
tory, served in China. Many of us have 
good cause to know and remember our 
services in that ancient land. Peiping 
and Shanghai are names that mean much 
to many of the present day Marines. To 
the newer Marines it casts a spell which 
can only be dispelled by actual service 
there. 

On this day of the beginning of the 
New Year Marines are serving at many 
far-flung battle stations. We are in the 
midst of a war that, slowly begun with 
small resources of men and ships, is now 
turning in our favor. We are now enter- 
ing a phase of the war which will end in 
final victory for the Allied Nations. Our 
production at home has been stepped up 
to the point where the armed forces are 
receiving, and will continue to receive, 
all the implements of war so necessary 
in carrying.out their mission. Our Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard are 
manned by the nation’s finest youth— 
completely trained, equipped and battle- 
tested—who are now carrying the war 
to the enemy with ever increasing fury. 
Our civilian population at home is 
tightening its collective belt to provide 
us with the tools of war. We have strong 
and powerful allies. In this New Year 
there is much for us to look forward to 
with keen anticipation. 

Surely we of the Corps have many 
debts which we should like to see settled, 
so that we can face the New Year with a 
clean record. But we have much that is 
left to repay. We cannot forgive our 
debtors for Pearl Harbor, Wake, Guam, 
Corregidor and China. For that much of 
the debt which we have repaid for our 
comrades we are truly thankful. For that 
much of it left to repay we must look 
forward to the coming year with the 
calm assurance that ours is a sacred 
trust which, with the help of God, will 
not be left unpaid. 
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Review 
of the Year 


This is the season when Hollywood selects 
the “best” movie of the year, the “best” acting, 
directing, etc. The winners become famous as 
Academy Award artists, their pay checks are 
enlarged and they are presented with small 
bronze trophies adorned with a trim little 
figure which at first glance might be mistaken 
for a stiff sardine standing in vertical posi- 
tion. It isn’t a stiff sardine, of course, and most 
of the winners regard the trophies very seri- 
ously and place them on their mantelpiece with 
a spotlight beaming down on it when company 
drops in. 

Well, we haven't any trophies lying around 
loose, but that isn’t going to stop us from mak- 
ing our own list of selections. 

We insist upon being novel, though. We are 
not going to follow the pattern set up by Holly- 
wood. Instead we are going to nominate, after 
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considerable research and many hours wasted 
in thought, the best pictures we simply did 
NOT like this past year. 

Here we go— 

For the champion, all-round bad movie, we 
nominate a cozy, preposterous little thing 
called, for some reason we never did figure 
out, “What’s Buzzin’, Cousin?” 

This is sort of a typical movie in our roll of 
honor. It struck a happy medium in that it 
didn’t cost too much money to make, yet it 
wasn't produced for peanuts, either. Freddie 
Martin and his fine band don’t perform for 
nothing, you know, nor does Ann Miller dance 
for the same fee. As a matter of fact, we hope 
they all collected double for having to do 
“What's Buzzin’. 

The funniest thing about it came from a Mac 
sitting in the row just behind us. He said it 
made his back tired. He had to say it that way 
because there was a lady with him. It made our 
back tired, too. 

For an outstanding performance in grade-A 
ham acting, we give our Bronx salute to Mr. 
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, = Charles Laughton, the eminent English artist, 
=» who put us soundly to sleep in “This Land Is 


Mine.” We're delighted that Mr. L. was so 
patriotic, but his speech—the one that came 
in the courtroom scene—struck us as another 
of those hopped up Hollywood things that are 
tossed into every movie. 

Perhaps “We've Never Been Licked” should 
rate higher than “What's Buzzin’” because it 
cost a lot more money, but at least it did start 
out to be a good picture about a great school. 
Mr. Walter Wanger, the producer, sent writers 
and cameramen and others down to Texas to 
see for themselves what Texas A. and M. was 
and is. Apparently they weren't satisfied—they 
had to think up a novel idea to make sure the 
picture would be no different from a hundred 
others. They hauled in the Jap spy theme. You 
can guess what the picture is about even if you 
haven't seen it. 

The elegant Mr. Cecil B. DeMille got a little 
help from Miss P. Goddard and a phoney 
southern accent in smelling up “Reap the Wild 
Wind,” but maybe it’s unfair to hop on this 
film since it was a reissue. Doubtless Mr. De- 
Mille, Goddard and the phoney accent took 
beating enough when it first came out a year 
or so ago. Fortunately, we didn’t see it then; 
unfortunately, time hadn't improved it. 

Then there was the Marine flier Bill Lundi- 
gan played in “Salute to the Marines.” Lundi- 
gan is in the Marine Corps now, and if he 
didn't know then, he should at this time—or 
his director should have known all the time— 
that Marine pilots don’t go into their first air 
action against the Japs in the same way they 
drive their gal friends down a shady country 
lane. There is a little more feeling and inten- 
sity to Jap-fighting in the clouds. It’s no pink 
tea. In fact one guy told us that not only the 
first time, but every time, he went against the 
enemy he felt like he had dysentery, but he 
didn’t. 

Keep right on reading. In “Her’s to Hold,” 
we wished to hell Deanna Durbin had won Joe 
Cotten’s heart right off the bat, and then had 
something happen, instead of nothing happen- 
ing for an hour and 20 minutes and then getting 
him. After this let's get the thing over with so 
our backs won't get tired. 

And a few more things: We're getting tired, 
after all these years, of Eddie Cantor's jokes 
about having daughters instead of sons; and 
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we wish they’d quit publicizing Sinatra as 
“Sweet Singer Sinatra.” In fact, we wish they'd 
quit publicizing him. If he can sing let him. We 
can always turn the dial to Crosby. 


WHO’S WHO 


IN SPORTS 
EQUIPMENT 


by L. B. ICELY, President 
* 


Sports are “‘king"’ in training for war 

. in keeping production high on the 
industrial front . . . in providing health- 
ful recreation for you men at sea or 
behind the battle lines. 

Sports reports are beamed around 
the world to you American fans in 
service everywhere, eager for latest 
news on the ““Who'’s Who” of the sports 
world. 
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At home in the U.S. A., a feature of 
the 1943 baseball season was the ex- 
tent to which practically all train- 
ing camps and schools of the Army, 
Navy, Marines, Air Corps, Coast 
Guard and other services were rep- 
resented in interesting inter-serv- 
ice games and in contests with 
schools, colleges, professional and 
industrial teams. 
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The public now knows that athletic 
facilities designed for peace have proved 
a most valuable asset in preparing for 
war. High officials now appeal to schools 
and colleges to keep sports going at top 
pitch. Athletic equipment has become 
almost as important as tanks, planesand 
guns in plans for smashing the enemy 


.-. and no one knows better than you 
men in the service “Who's Who" in 
sports equipment today! In training 
camps all over the United States and in 
battle zones abroad, you have had a 
chance to compare Wilson sports equip- 
ment with other brands. Intensive use 
in this competitive proving ground 
brings quality to the top. 
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We don't have to tell you how Wil 
son equipment stands the gaff and 
gives you the best game ; for 
you ve shown that you know by your 
demand for Wilson Sporting Goods 
at your PX's everywhere. You know 
that the Wilson trade-mark means 
you re going to get the best 
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You'll want the best again : in 
equipment for baseball, football, ten 
nis, golf, softball, badminton and other 
favorite sports ... when you set out t 
keep in good physical trim at home 
after the war. Your “PX” then will be 
your Wilson dealer's store where you'll 
find the same reliable quality that won 
you to Wilson's for sports in the service 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
New York, and other leading cities 


{ 


ins Wilson ropay 


IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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Baby Ruth 


FINDS ITS WAY 


EVERYWHERE 
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B, rail and ship . . . mule 
. . Baby Ruth finds its 


way to our fighting boys in every land and clime. 
ghting bo) 





pack . dog sled 


Anywhere in the world, an American in unt- 


form craves Baby Ruth . . . for its swell taste 





















. refreshment . . . rich-in-dextrose food-energy. 


Our big food plants are humming to capacity 
to see that YOUR Baby Ruth is at your PX, 


Canteen or Ship Service Store when you want it. 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 
Producers of Fine Foods J 
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SCRAMBLED EG6S ARE } 
SUNNYS/0€E UP! MY FACE WAS 50 SORE FROM 
RAZOR WICKS | WAS 
SNAPPING AT COLONELS. . . 














CLOSE WITHOUT SMAGGING 
IN TUBE OR JAR Vow 4VE 607 THAT “ 
at your P.X. or SHIP'S SERVICE STORE VOICE WITH A SMILE. 
ADVISE THE LEATHERNECK 
OF YOUR CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
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Question Box 


Q. Why is the Marine field scarf worn on the outside of 
their shirt in contrast to the Army's style of tuck- 
ing it in? 


A. There is no specific word for this in the Uniform 
Regulations of 1929 which was the order abolishing 
the high, standing collars for service uniforms. The 
illustration shows the field scarf being out and it is 
assumed that no mention was made because that is 
the natural way to wear a necktie. The regulations 
say that “the scarf shall be of cotton for wear with 
either the cotton or flannel shirts” and that “it shall 
be tied in a fore-in-hand knot.” 


Q. Is it possible to get a duplicate discharge certificate? 
How about corrections on the original certificate? 


A. Duplicates are not issued. If you do lose your 
original discharge certificate consideration will be 
given your request for a certificate in lieu of the 
original. In reply to your request you will be 
furnished an application which requires a notary 
seal, and your fingerprint impression. Or you will be 
furnished a statement of your services. But your 
original certificate cannot be replaced by a duplicate. 

Occasionally complete information of a man’s serv- 
ice is not at hand when men are discharged, especially 
by reason of medical survey. In such cases the man 
should notify Headquarters of the omission. A 
statement of his service will be sent him so that he 
may compare the information with entries on his 
certificate. If there is a difference in information, he 
may then send his certificate to Headquarters for the 
necessary corrections. 


Q. During parades, does a man in rank render the right 
hand salute when “present arms” is given if he is 
unarmed? 


A. “In all descriptions of ceremonies in the Regula- 
tions it is assumed that the troops are armed with 
their organic weapons. If a Marine Detachment is 
to practice parades, reviews and formal guard mounts 
without arms, a ‘ground rule’ seems justified. A 
suggested ‘ground rule’ would be that on the com- 
mand ‘Present Arms’ only those men acting as 
company commanders, platoon leaders and staff 
noncommissioned officer; i. e., those normally wear- 
ing sidearms, will execute the right hand salute. The 
men in ranks should remain at attention.”—Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps. 


Q. When were chevrons first introduced? 


A. Chevrons, as we know them today, were introduced 
in 1836. Prior to that time a strip of worsted above 
the elbow signified a sergeant, one below the elbow 
a corporal, and a strip near the cuff, a private first 
class, or lance corporal as PFC’s were known until 
1915. 


Q. Does a man serving in China during August, 1938, 
rate the China Service Medal? 


A. Yes. All men who served in China from 7 july, 1937, 
to 7 September, 1939, or on board the vessels of the 
Navy listed in Navy Department General Order No. 
135, dated 23 August, 1940, are entitled to the China 
Service Medal. 


Q. Who was the first commandant of the Marine Corps, 
Nicholas or Burrows? 


A. William Ward Burrows is known as the first Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps. Captain Samuel 
Nicholas is said to have the oldest commission of 
the Marines and is called Senior Officer of the 
Marines of the Revolution. 
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That Tribute Was Paid by Marines to the Heroic 
Who Wrote that, Philippines Epi 
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* Me of the Expedition Begins on September 28, 1901, 
~» When Natives Stormed the Stockade Guarded by a Company 


of U. S. Troops. Their Destruction ‘Called the Marines into 
Action. Three Columns Moved Against a Native Stronghold. 
Incredible Hardships Had to Be Overcome Before Survivors 
Finally Were Rescued. Two Relief Units Came to Near Grief 
Before the Mission Was Completed, Making a Corps Sag 












He thought this 
joke was funny 


BUT HE COULDN'T 
LAUGH WITH 


DRY GRACKED LIPS 


@ Here’s what Marines use 
for dry, cracked, chapped 
lips! Soothing, comforting 
LYPSYL! Colorless—doesn’t 
show. Protects lips from sun, 
wind, salt sea spray. LYPSYL 
is only 25¢ at your PX or 
drug store. 


LYPSYL 2:7 
409 PAID! 


Send us a cartoon idea for 
the top of our Ls nl ads. If 
-epted. you ae 
yy egy Lypsvi. 50 Memorial 
Drive, Cambridge 39, Mass 





























LOOKS LIKE 


INSPECTION 
WITH ANY FIi-Fi 
IN THE TOWN! 


WELL, YOUVE SHOT 
THE WORKS, JOE! 
THAT WAS THE LAST 
NUMBER iN YOUR 

LITTLE RED BOOK! 









COLGATE'S ACTIVE PENETRATING 
FOAM GETS INTO THE HIDDEN 
CREVICES BETWEEN TEETH—HELPS 
CLEAN OUT DECAYING FOOD PARTICLES 
— STOP STAGNANT SALIVA ODORS — 
REMOVE THE- CAUSE OF MUCH 
BAD BREATH 


ITS A BREEZE, 
MARINE! NOW 
THEY ANSWER My 
CALL-TO -ARMS... 
ON THE DOUBLE! 


LOOKS LIKE 
YOU'RE PASSING 
INSPECTION 
THESE DAYS, JOE! 





LATER. THANKS TO COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 


FI-FIS ARE FUNNY, 


I DON'T PASS /} JOE! LOOKS TO ME LIKE 
MAYBE THEY THINK 


YOU NEED SOME 


SCHOOLING FROM A 


DENTIST ON YOUR 








HERE'S WHAT THE DENTIST SAID! 































TO GET RID OF BAD BREATH, I 
RECOMMEND COLGATE DENTAL CREAM! 
FOR SCIENTIFIC TESTS PROVE THAT IN 
7 OUT OF IO CASES, COLGATE'S STOPS 
ORAL BAD BREATH INSTANTLY! 








COLGATE'S SURE DOES 
A JOB OF CLEANING 
AND POLISHING 
TEETH, TOO! 










IT CLEANS YOUR 
BREATH WHILE 
IT CLEANS 
YOUR TEETH 
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2. . ‘ Yes, GRIFFIN Polishes have been doing a brilliant job on serv- 


why GRIFFIN outsells all other brands of shoe polish com- 
__ bined” in the Army, Novy, Marine Corps, ond Coast Guard. 






equipment since 1890. That's 


GRIFFIN 


The Greatest Name in Shoe Polish 















..« Use only the very finest lighter 
accessories—those that bear the fa- 
mous name, RONSON. RONSON 
©} REDSKIN ‘FLINTS’ are extra- 
long, give off showers of sure-fire 
sparks and will not powder or other- 
wise deteriorate. RONSON high- 
absorption WICKS last longer, burn 
evenly and draw freely. RONSONOL, 
the ideal lighter FUEL, ignites at 
the first spark. It burns cleanly and 
won't mar the finish of your lighter 
if spilled. 

Avoid inferior imitations. 
Whether yours is RONSON, World's 

eatest Lighter or some other 

ike, use and stick to RONSON 
Lighter Accessories. 


FOR ALL LIGHTERS 


RONSON 


LIGHTER ACCESSORIES 





A 
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RONSON “FIVE FLINTER” 
Contains five extra- 
length, envine 
RONSON * REDSKIN 
‘Flints' in convenient 
carrying peckege te 
prevent loss. 


9S. 
<e 



















RONSONOL LIGHTER FUEL 
High quelity, clean- 
burning, pleasantly 
scented. Four tivid 

ounces in sturdy bortie. 










RONSON REDSKIN® ‘FLINTS’ 
Extre length ‘Flints’ in 
giless vials especially for 
men going overseas. 
Viels of 40, 100 er 200 
‘Plints’t 











To P. X. Officers: Send your orders or write for information to Art Metal Works, Inc., 
Newerk, N. J., Manufacturers of RONSON, World's Greatest Lighter 


*Trede Mark Res 
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Allow yourself five points tor each correct answer. Below 65, you're 


shooting into the butts, 80 or better rates Sharpshooter and 90 or better 
is strictly 4.0. Marine Gunner Allan C. Anderson, Superintendent of 
Instruction, Marine Corps Institute, scored 90. Answer page 67. 
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16. 


17. 


19. 


20. 


Where is this line of poetry from: “But there is no 
joy in Mudville... "? 


In what state is the most easternly point in the U. S.? 
(a) Florida, (b) Maine, (c) Long Island. 


. Who was Amelia Earhart's co-pilot when their plane 


was lost in the Pacific in 1937? (a) Howard Hughes, 
(b) Capt. Frederick J. Noonan, (c) Wiley Post. 


. Who said: “We have met the enemy and they are 


ours’? (a) Perry, (b) MacArthur, (c) Nimitz. 


. What member of the American expedition into 


Mexico in pursuit of Pancho Villa attained the 
greatest fame in World War I? (a) Teddy Roosevelt, 
(b) Gen. Pershing, (c) Lt. Philip Rowan, (d) Gen. 
Leonard Wood. 


. What is the capital of Australia? (a) Sydney, (b) 


Melbourne, (c) Canberra, (d) Brisbane. 


. Who are the Anzacs? (a) a red cross auxiliary, (b) 


Argentinian natives, (c) troops of the Australian- 
New Zealand Army Corps. 


. Who spread out his cloak over a mud puddle and for 


whom? (a) Edgar Allen Poe for Annabel Lee, (b) 
Sir Walter Raleigh for Queen Elizabeth, (c) the 
Duke of Windsor for Wallis Simpson. (d) Robert 
Browning for Elizabeth Barrett. 


. Name the six wars in which the United States has 


participated prior to the present one. 


.As site of what is Bedloe’s Island, in New York 


Harbor, noted? (a) first Dutch landing, (b) Statue 
of Liberty, (c) Coney Island. 


. What Marine officer was granted a leave to “clean 


up” Philadelphia? (a) Col. Biddle, (b) Gen. Myers, 
(c) Gen. Butler, (d) Lt.-Col. Burrows. 


. Who succeeded Jess Willard as heavyweight champ? 


(a) Johnson, (b) Dempsey, (c) Tunney, (d) Louis. 


. Which of these famous characters of modern fiction 


lived on Baker Street, London? (a) Dr. Jekyll, (b) 
Sherlock Holmes, (c) Gunga Din, (d) Tiny Tim. 


. Who is known as the “Liberator of South America”? 


(a) Simon Bolivar, (b) Jan Christiaan Smuts, (c) 
Pancho Villa, (d) Diego Rivera. 


.Who was Florence Nightingale? (a) nurse and 


philanthropist, (b) leader of Third Crusades, (c) 
Marinette, (d) opera singer. 


Where does this line occur: “Something is rotten 
in Denmark”? (a) Hitler’s last speech to the Reich- 
stag, (b) Hamlet, (c) “The Moon Is Down” by John 
Steinbeck, (d) Bob Hope's radio program. 


Where is the coldest place in the world? (a) Siberia, 
(b) NAD, Hingham, Mass., (c) Little America. 


. What plane builder invented a synchronizing mech- 


anism which fired a machine gun straight through 
the propeller? (a) Glenn Martin, (b) Igor Sikorsky, 
(c) Anthony Fokker, (d) Wilbur Wright. 


What baseball player, for many years with the De- 
troit Tigers, ended his playing career with the Phila- 
delphia Athletics in 1929? (a) Mickey Cochrane, (b) 
Ty Cobb, (c) Al Simmons, (d) George H. Burns. 
What is obtained when a dividend is divided by a 
divisor? (a) a financial profit, (b) a quotient, (c) a 
divorce. 
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Home from a Mission! 


A’ OUT COMES the ever-satisfying, nerve-quieting cig- 
arette...and, of course, a match. From the quantities 
of INDEPENDENCE Safety Matches bought by the services 
and “packed for export,” we like to feel that the match used 
in this typical scene came from the well-known red, white 
and blue box showing a reproduction of Independence Hall. 


INDEPENDENCE is made for the services. It’s a good match 


- . 7 


Americas Cun: 





1. The head is hard, ac- 
curately shaped, uni- 
form. In full flame in 
one second. Doesn't chip 
or crush when struck. 


2.The stick is square, 
which means fire rapidly 
feeds into a strong, ef- 
fective flame. Sturdy— 
made of clean hardwood. 


3. The head isout before 
the fire reaches the end 
of the stick. That tells 
you there will be no 
dangerous afterglow. 























Mulch Ce 


DIVISION OF BERST-FORSTER-DIXFIELD COMPANY + NEW YORK CITY 


and well-protected against moisture penetration. The strik- 


ing surface is durable. The flame full and long-lasting. 


INDEPENDENCE features. Once servicemen learn how well 


our best back home in the factory to keep you supplied. 


tompruny 


- MADE IN U.S.A. 


When next in the market for matches, consider these 


this match keeps, lights and burns, they will prefer it. You 


maintain the stocks well ahead of demand and we will do 
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WE 


the Marines 


Stray Scribes 


without a typewriter is about as 

handicapped as a tobacco auctioner 
with lockjaw. Herein is the yarn of a couple 
of such characters sweating out their des- 
tiny. 

The gentlemen depicted in this experi- 
ence are not fictitious, and any similarity 
between them and other correspondents is 
not coincidental, because their tortures 
have been similar 

“When it was known that our outfit was 
ready to make the South Pacific jaunt, my 
colleague, Staff Sergeant Solomon I. Blech- 
man, and I, first figured to send the type- 
writers as part of the crated gear. Fearing 
they might get lost and no production be 
forthcoming, we decided to carry them. No 
work and Washington would have me back 
with a bare left sleeve. Even if I came back 
with just one stripe, my spouse wouldn't 
stop with the kitchen stove when she started 
heaving things. 

“With a 60-pound pack on our backs, 
rifles, ammunition, a map case filled with 
paper, plus the 29-pound typewriters, we 
staggered a mile to the train. 

“I am convinced if the gang hadn't given 
us a hand, we'd still be at the station. When 
the train stopped, their help was all that 
got us from the prone position. Once up 
it was still a mile to the ship! When we 
reached it, my dogs were so flattened they 
no longer cast a shadow. Then, up the gang- 
way, up ladders, across decks and finally, 
down the hatch. When at last I reached my 
bunk, I collapsed—typewriter, pack and all. 

“On disembarkation day—gear overside, 
I descended. Hardly had I touched the boat 
when my ears picked up a whistling; a rifle 
crashed about five inches from my head. 
Looking up I saw my colleague hanging on 
the net, half way down. His rifle strap had 
broken. He was grinning, wondering 
whether to go back up or come on down. 
My strong language assured him, and down 
he came 

“Ashore, we faced a four-mile hike, blaz- 
ing sun overhead, and not a jeep or truck 
to carry our ‘freight’. A helpful soul of- 
fered to carry the typewriter. A minute 
later he was back, remarking, as he shoved 
the machine into my weary hands, ‘Sorry, 
Mac, it’s not my fault that you're a Cor- 
respondent.’ 

“Hours later we got to the camp, frazzled. 
Then some funny guy had to tell us to 
start digging foxholes right away.” 

~—By SSgt. Earle W. Johnson 


A MARINE CORPS Correspondent 


Combat Correspondent. 










Los Angeles Liberty 


HE scene is the railroad station at 

“Dago” any week-end. The end of the 

line is Los Angeles. In between are 

100 odd miles, at least four hours time, 

umptéen scrimmages, seat scrambles and 
frayed tempers. 

Reverse the scene and make it Sunday 
night. Everything is the same except that 
it is worse. Now the gyrenes want to get 
back to the post before Monday reveille. If 
anything gets in the way it’s too bad. 

Yep, travel between L. A. and Dago is 
tough these days and guys get on the books 
as AOL. “How come?” asked the editor of 
“The Chevron”. 

So he summons a reporter and says, “Hop 
up to L. A. this week-end and find out what 
gives with the railroad.” 

The reporter, always quick with a buck 
when it's on the house, hopped the first 
rattler out come Saturday and promptly 
eased into position for some shut eye. A 
couple of hours later, one eye half opened 
revealed someone in the seat beside him. 
The wide eyed double take that followed 
revealed an armful that he would have been 
delighted to hold. And never one to let 
slide an opportunity he opened with a time- 
tried question. 

“What time is it, please?” 

No dice. 

Nonplussed, but only for the nonce, he 
tried again. This time it was a quickie on 
the flank. He queried, sweetly: 

“I beg your pardon, but have you the 
time?” 

Still no soap. 





What gives with this babe? What am I, 
a Jap? Mebbe she’s deaf. Slightly taken 
aback, but still in there pitching, he tried 
the third time. 

The babe turned. There was summer in 
her form, but winter in her voice. 

She wasn't interested in telling a mere 
PFC the time; wasn't interested in dining, 
despite the fact that she was hungry; she 
didn't care to go out with him, although 
she would enjoy doing the town. In plain 
words, she wanted no part of it. Period. 

Her final crack was that any jerk who 
couldn't save enough of his scratch to buy 
a time-piece was not her speed. Period and 
ouch! 

Bruised and wounded from this en- 
counter the week-end was a flop. The ride 
back offered little more except that it 
seemed to take longer. 

Back at the office Monday the editor was 
eager for hearing the low-down on the 
travel situation twixt here and there. 

“How long did it take ya to get to L. A.?” 

“I don’t know the babe didn’t tell me... 
I mean...uh...” 

“What? How long did it take ya to re- 
turn?” 

“Now there’s a coincidence. I met another 
babe on the bus coming back .. .” 

“Trains, babes, buses, babes . . . What 
is this? I'll write the damned thing myself.” 

“P. S. Travel is bad—anywhere.” 


Editor's Note: With due apologies to PFC James 
F. Rowe and the West Coast “Chevron”. 


RIGADIER GENERAL LOUIS E. 
WOODS believes in “hitting "em from 
the air” with both pilots and air-borne 

foot soldiers doing the hitting. 

“The Marines are traditionally the first 
to fight,” says the brown-eyed, pleasant, 48- 
year-old Leatherneck air chief, who speaks 
with the experience of South Pacific action 
and 20 years of flying. “To be the first to 
fight these days you've got to have a force 
that is air-trained and air-borne.” 

The last is the clue. General Woods be- 
lieves not only in air attack, as such, but 
also in the strategy of sending in shock 
troops by air—of using air-borne Marines 
to help in establishing the beach-heads. 

General Woods succeeded his chief to 
the post of Marine Aviation director, when 
Major General Roy Geiger went on duty 
as commanding general of the First Marine 
Amphibious Corps. The job is a big one 
involving direction of a mushrooming ac- 
tivity which, under present plans, ulti- 
mately will muster one out of every three 
Marines. 

Warmly human and democratic, the new 
air chief always has been popular among 
his men, and the admiration has been recip- 
rocated. General Woods is openly proud of 
the record of his men. During the period in 
which he was in command of all American 
air units, 22 Jap surface craft were sunk 
and 65 planes destroyed, as well as addi- 
tional craft damaged and probably lost, in 
the brief period from November 7 to De- 
cember 27, 1942. 

Characteristically, in talking of those 
days, the General urged that the credit go 
to his men—and all of the men rather than 
just the flyers. “We had cooks loading the 
bombs in the pinches,” he explained, “and 
any of the flyers will tell you that every 
man in those ground crews deserves at least 
a medal.” 

General Woods has been attached to Ma- 
rine Aviation since shortly after the last 
war, in which he served aboard the U. S. S. 
Georgia and the U. S. S. Pittsburgh, fol- 
lowing his being commissioned as a second 
lieutenant in 1917. Even then he wanted 
aviation but his requests for transfer were 
ignored during the war. 

As a pilot General Woods served with 
the aviation squadron of the First Marine 
Brigade in Haiti, then as instructor at 
Quantico, in Headquarters at Washington, 
and as Chief of Staff of a Marine aircraft 
wing, which took him to the South Pacific. 
He was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal for his South Pacific command “for 
distinguished and exceptionally meritori- 
ous service (while) continually exposed to 
terrific fire from enemy ships and shore 
batteries, as well as enemy bombing and 
strafing attacks.” 

He also holds the Presidential Citation 
Ribbon with a blue star, the Expeditionary 
for service in Haiti in 1924 and 1925, the 
Victory Medal with the Atlantic Clasp, 
and the Haitian Order of Honor and Merit 
with the rank of Chevalier. 
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Ves, you can keep on 


AMMENS 721°: scr0" POWDER 


We are GLAD 


it helps you 
fighting men... 


and all of us who help produce Ammen’s Powder .. . 
from the boss to the boy who stencils the shipping 
labels . . . are determined not to let you down! 

That means we are not only working like beavers 
to keep production humming. It means that we are 
watching quality with a jealous eye. Despite the rush, 
we are mixing our formulae with painstaking care, 
giving every step in the manufacturing process its full 
share of time, and doing all within our power to make 
sure that every can of Ammen’s Powder lives up to 
the reputation it has earned among Uncle Sam’s 
fighting men all over the world. 
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putting your faith in 





Ammen’s provides three essentials that make a good skin powder 


or heat powder .. . or foot powder. It provides relief from skin 
irritation ... protection against skin infection. In the meagan 
tropics, in the frozen Arctic ... at home or 


abroad . . . Ammen’s makes the lot of 
fighting men easier and more comfortable. 


Charles Ammen Company, Ltd., 


. : Pinter, 
Alexandria, La., U.S. A. 


Namen: ZINC OXIDE, BORE 
XYQUINOLIN, WITH AM 
Chas. 

*86. uv 5. rar. OFF 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. USA 
AVERAGE NET WT.4 GB 
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Cnmenica goes for Apple “Honey” |: 
amd the freohmece it gives Old Gold 
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3 years ago—Old Gold was a popular cigarette 2 years ago— ‘Something new has been added 
That was back when our Army was just starting to grow At this time Old Gold was telling smokers about the 


in a big way. But Old Gold was determined to be even addition of Latakia, a fine imported tobacco with a rich) bec 
more popular by making an even better cigarette. flavor. The improved taste won many new friends. | 


-_ 


P. Lorillard Company— Established 1760 
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1 year ago—Apple ‘Honey’ for freshness! Today—Over a million more friends 
This was sprayed on the tobaccos to help retain moisture. i had ago 
It was developed by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. it 3 — 
We called it Apple “Honey.” This, too, won friends. Buy more War Bonds than you think you can afford! 


LISTEN TO: Sammy Kaye's Band and Guests, Wedne<day Evenings, CBS Network + Bob Crosby and His Orchestra, Sunday Evenings, NBC Networr 
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WE-—the Marines (continued) 


SOUTH PACIFIC 


Never let it be said a Marine ever lacks for an original 
idea or that one Gyrene can outsmart another when the chips 
are down. 

For sometime it has been the practice for pilots to decorate 
the sides of their planes with Jap flags and insignia after 
they had knocked off a Nip. Marine Gunner Broney A. 
Ciesluc of Norwich, Conn., was behind the wheel of a jeep at 
an island base not long ago when his vehicle knocked off 
a couple of wild pigs that got in the way. 

Pronto, an idea popped into the Gunny’s head. It came 
just like that. Back to the police shed wheeled the Gunny. 
Out came a bucket of paint. Out came a brush. A little daub 
here, a little more there. A gentle curve here and another 
there. 

Presto, he had two pigs nicely painted on the side of the 
jeep. His skipper’s plane bore Jap flags, his jeep now had 
two pigs! 

NORTH ATLANTIC 


Blowing a bugle on the edge of the Arctic Circle has its 
occupational hazards, it was discovered by Field Music, 
First Class, Edward L. Underwood. 

“Music” Underwood once put his lips to his bugle to blow 
a call and then discovered they were frozen to the “horn” 
when he tried to remove them. Now he keeps the mouthpiece 
in his pocket—for the warmth. 

Caught asleep once during a visit by the Luftwaffe, he 
was ordered by telephone to sound the air raid warning. He 
dashed out into the chill night garbed in little more than 
shoes and scivvie shirt. “Gosh,” he recalled, “it was so cold, 
my notes froze in the night air before I finished.” 


LONDONDERRY, NO. IRELAND 


Allied military men have a way of cooperating with each 
other when it comes to saving one another's lives, it was re- 
vealed in Londonderry, Northern Ireland, not long ago. 

Fire broke out in a London building while PFC Alfred 
Landau was on leave. Like any other person, he stopped to 
see the blaze, discovered a 200-pound Norwegian paratrooper 
was trapped on the top floor. Working his way up through 
an adjacent building, Landau reached a floor 20 feet below the 
trooper and called to him to jump. 

Landau braced himself, broke the man’s leap and then 
applied a tourniquet to the victim’s arms where they had 
been slashed. Shortly after he returned to his base. Despite 
the fact that he did a heroic piece of work, PFC Landau's 
chief concern now is that no move will be launched to com- 
mend his bravery. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


In a week of maneuvers held here recently, three platoons 
engaged in combat problems for four days on St. Thomas’ 
Island. There followed an embarkation for St. John’s Island 
where a beachhead was established. Following this, the pre- 
cipitous Bordeaux Mountain was climbed, and the march to 
Coral Bay completed. The return to the beachhead next day 
saw a night problem of scouting and patrolling complete the 
seven-day test, which had the extra excitement of simulated 
aerial straffing and bombing. 





"She's That New Recruit From Hollywood!" 








When you gaze at your pin-up 
Sweetheart 
And your heart begins to fall, 


Get a lift with delicious 
POWERHOUSE 


It's the sweetest thrill of all! 





WALTER H. JOHNSON CANDY CO., CHICAGO 











“VICTORY IS EVERYONE'S JOB!” 





OSCAR W. HEDSTROM CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of 


“OH38" ALUMINUM ALLOY CASTINGS — ALUMINUM, 

BRASS, BRONZE AND HIGH CONDUCTIVITY COPPER 

CASTINGS — WOOD AND METAL PATTERNS — LIGHT 
AND MEDIUM MACHINE WORK 


4834-58 West Division Street Chicago 51, Illinois 














WITTEK AVIATION HOSE CLAMPS 


Standard Equipment on 





NORTH AMERICAN B-25 MITCHELL 









AND 


UNIFORM 
EQUIPMENT 


\A Recognized for outstanding 

: quality and unequalled service 
Since the beginning of modern aviation since 1868. Ask for MEYER 
Wittek Hose Clamps have been known 
as the standard of the industry. Today 
they are being used by the nation’s lead- 


ing military aircraft and engine builders N. s. MEYER, INC. 


WITTEK . At cracls 





products at your Post Exchange. 
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“He Insists on Carrying It That Way, Effective in the Old Days!” 
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“TELL 'EM THAT CLEAN STORY ABOUT HOW SWAN'S 4 SOAPS IN 1.” 
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Two sizes—Lorge and Regular 


SWAN 


FLOATING SOAP 





LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY. CAMBRIDGE. MASS 
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“How th’ Hell Did 
You Get The Word?" 
































MARINE, meet... 
2 ff. 
'G udlic G cod 
Nee” 


Her breezy beauty brightens many a magazine cover. She says 
“What does a model think about when she smiles for the camera- 
man? Her teeth . . . she knows they must really glisten. And she 
knows what makes them élisten. Dr. Lyon's!” 














Because there is nothing else that cleans 
and polishes teeth more quickly, Dr. Lyon's Tooth Powder is a 
“First Choice’. . . just try it! 


The records are in. It's the same old story with just one exception . 
the favorite tooth powder— Dr. Lyon's Tooth Powder— has become more 
popular than ever. 

Year after year it’s Dr. Lyon's Tooth Powder that leads the whole 
parade in popularity. The reason for this preference is easy to explain: You 
can buy nothing .. . even if you were to pay double the price . . . there 
is absolutely nothing you can buy which cleans 
your teeth more quickly, more thoroughly and more 
pleasantly than Dr. Lyon's. 

Get Dr. Lyon's today. Use it. See how it works 
to reveal the natural brightness of your ceeth. And 
you'll like the way its delightful flavor leaves your 
mouth feeling clean and fresh. 
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Serving the Services{ 


hekevoke 


*ee 
FOR RELIEF of simple headache, neu- 
ralgia or inorganic pain, no aspirin 15 
stronger or faster than St. Joseph 
Aspirin—world’s largest seller at 10c. 
No aspirin can do more for you. Always 
ask for genuine, pure St. Joseph Aspirin 











*ee 
SORE MUSCLES, bruises, scratches, 
minor cuts—-burns are a part of strenu- 
ovs service life. So be prepared for these 
minor emergencies, as well as colds’ 
achy muscles, with Penetro, the salve 
that gives you soothing medication ina 
base containing old-fashioned mutton 
suet. For real relief demand Penetro 

see 
UNRULY HAIR kept in place with 
Moroline Hair Tonic. Gives that well 
groomed look under the toughest cir- 
cumstances. Pleasantly scented, appeal- 
ing to men—and women, too. Demand 
Moroline Hair Tonic 

*ee 


COME CLEAN for inspection. Don't 
get dressed down for not being spruced 
up. Get Mufti, the multi-use spot re- 
mover—use it for removing many spots 
from uniforms, hats, caps, ties, and 
other articles of many kinds of materi- 
als. Economical. Easy to use, keep a 
bottle handy. Always ask for Mufti 
*ee 


DON'T SUFFER with itching of minor 
skin rashes—the rubbing irritation of 
skin chafe. Get soothing help with 
Mexsana, the astringent, medicated pow- 
der for your comfort kit. Mexsana costs 


you little. Always demand Mexsana. 
*ee 

YOUR SERVICE stores carry these 

and many other useful products that are 

all manufactured, with satisfaction guar- 

inteed, by Plough, In 





WHEN YOUR FEET 
HURT, YOU HURT 
ALL OVER! 


Get Quick Relief At Your 


POST EXCHANGE 


WITH CLINIC .TESTED, DEPENDABLE 


ERY A THK 





FOOT COMFORT REMEDIES 
MARINE 


EZ. M. Barrack Caps & Equipment 


Frames Made of Strong Cane. Hand Sewn Sweat 
Bands Leather Visors and Regulation Buttons 





Dull Cordevan Viser $2.40 
Patent Leather Visor (Shiny) 2.25 
Khaki Covers $1.20 Bive Cevers $2.15 
White Covers 1.40 Green Covers 2.15 


Strong Biack Leather Belts $1.75 Each 
Chevrons, Strikers, Basic Medals. Bars, Oress Bives 


~——— Order New or Write for 1943 Price List 
Low Prices — Quick Service — Quality Mase 


MILITARY MAIL ORDER CO. 
S €. Cer. 7th & Spruce Sts Phila. Pa 


7 SEA-SICK? 


_ Nausea. dizziness, stomach 
. 4 b. ~ distress may be prevented 
and reheved with the aid of 


Mothersill's 
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WE-—the Marines (continued) 
CHERRY POINT, N. C. 


Attached to Squadron 44,Corporal George “Indian Joe” 
Clapp was attacked here recently by a fish hawk with a wing 
spread of more than five feet, tip to tip, with claws exceeding 
an inch and a half long. The hawk attacked the wrong Gyrene, 
Joe being one of the best, if not the best knife thrower on 
this base. 

As the hawk came at him, Clapp hurled his knife, which 
went into the bird’s throat, killing it instantly. An expert, 
Clapp can, among other stunts, consistently heave a knife 
into a twenty-five cent piece at 30 feet. 

When this base was new and landscaping was changing 
the bareness to beauty, freshly seeded areas struggled to 
contrast grassy verdure with blue sky. 

A newly arrived and curious corporal, nosing about to 
see the post, inadvertently trod on the hallowed “lawns”. An 
indignant * ‘top” spotted this desecration and made a mov- 
ing vitriolic speech of some 30 minutes duration indicating 
what he thought of the corporal before his blood pressure 
allowed him to pass on. 











A few hours later the same “top”, passing back over the 
route saw the recent culprit methodically pacing the 
“lawned” area, hands outstretched, as if pushing a mower. 

It didn’t make sense and the “top” rightfully demanded 
to know “what the hell was going on now.” 

“Cutting the grass,” came the answer. 

“Look, you, if you're cutting the grass, where’s your lawn 
mower?” 

Triumphantly, the corporal came back with... 
the damn grass?” 


“Where's 


PARRIS ISLAND 


When Herbert Freeman, who recently took his training 
here, peeks inside the bore of his M1 he is looking at an 
old familiar sight. Pvt. Freeman was a barrel-rifler for two 
years at the Springfield, Mass., Armory, where the M1 is 
produced. His job involved the delicate chore of cutting 
those four lands and grooves inside the bore. 

A DI here reports that a recruit recently defined the 
muzzle velocity of his M1 as: “Sir the muzzle velocity of 
this rifle is 27,000 pounds ptr square inch... no... I mean 
it’s 2700 miles per square second.” 

















"What a Spot for a Gas Station!" 
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MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE 
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—MARINE CORPS— 


MEN’S RINGS ~ “ 
Accurately designed. : 
Beautifully finished. /( 
Heavy weight. 

Solid 10K Gold, $16.50 \ 
Sterling Silver, $7.50 SS 

= LADY’S RING 

Solid 10K Gold, $11.00 











No. 
3116 Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
Pictures \ include postage and federal tax. 
Actual Size Specify finger size. Send for 
Order by Number service jewelry circular 


HERFF-JONES-CHICAGO, INC. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
DEPT. | « 32 W. RANDOLPH ST. « CHICAGO 
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GUNS TELL 
THE FACTS 


uith HOPPE’S No. 9 


This gun cleaner gets out all of the 
Primer, powder, metal fouling ond 
ony rust ond provides a sure test 
to prove they're out when they're 
out. You can't go wrong with 
Hoppe's No. 9 unless you want to 
cheat yourself. Try it. At gun 
dealers or PX stores, or send 10c 








for somple. Valuable “Guide to 
Gun Cleaning” FREE upon request. 

FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. SENT. a 
2305 N. 8th St., Philadelphia 33,Pa. weet ae 
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Send in any size picture, 
snapshot, or negative. Name 
or initials up to 7 letters 
on each stamp free. Stamps, 
ure 3 gummec perforated, 
ready for immediate use, 
for Versonal letters, enve- 
lopes, greeting cards, books, 
wifts. Identifications, ete. 
ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
RETURNED 
ENCLOSE CASH OR 
MONEY ORDER 


ANNCO SERVICE * 475-5 rn. AVE. 
Covers. i. NYY. 
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POST EXCHANGES 

IF YOU NEED IT — WE HAVE IT 

Inspection Kits, Tourist Kits, Shee 

Brushes. Shoe Shine Kits. Kaywoodie 

Pipes, Cameras. WATERPROOF WATCH- 

ES. Military Insignia, Jewelry, Rings, 


Bracelets, Locket«. Waterman Pens, Al. 
bums, Films. WRITE US. 


OUR SALESMAN WILL CALL ON YOU 


MORRIS STRUHL, INC. 


45 West 23rd St. New York, N. Y. 














U.S. MARINES 


Protect your Travel Funds 
with Travelers Cheques 
For Sale at 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
| __ QUANTICO, VIRGINIA__ 
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Measuring Color 


The accent is still on deception. This time, it’s the enemy 

observers using infrared cameras that photograph colors 
not visible to the human eye. This means that many of the 
camouflage tricks that would fool enemy observers won't 
fool their camera. 


But now with the G-E spectrophotometer, an electronic 
device that measures color, the artist can tell in advance what 
the infrared camera would show if directed at his cam- 
ouflage job, and can then proceed to touch it up accordingly. 
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Gay Deceiver 


That's the role smoke is playing in the 
war theater these days. And since it means 
deceiving a squadron of attacking bomb- 
ers, it's a pretty important role. 


For, with a newly developed smoke- 
screen generator in operation, enemy 
bombardiers find the unwelcome sign out 
—an unwelcome sign that is truly baffling. 


Here’s how it works: By utilizing liquid 
materials more efficiently, it produces 
dense clouds that resemble natural clouds 
and fog. Now entire industrial cities—even 
an area as great as the Panama Canal—can 
be screened from view in just a few min- 
utes. The Army sought the aid of Dr. 
Irving Langmuir and Vincent Schaefer of 
the G-E Research Laboratory. They evolved 
a new operating principle which was ap- 
plied by the Standard Oil Development 
Company in the construction of the gen- 
erator. 








If you are a G-E man and would like the 
address of an old G-E buddy now in the 
service, we might be able to get it for you. 
And if you aren't receiving your copies of 





192,000 employees of the General Electric 
Company are on their jobs producing war 
goods and buying over a million dollars 
of War Bonds every week to hasten victory. 





Not as Easy as Magic... 


the WORKS NEWS or G-E MONO- ... but you can depend on our having more tricks 
GRAM, let us know. Write to G.E. like these up our sleeves. We only hope that they 
Dept. 6-318, Schenectady, N. Y can help make your task a little easier—and a little 

* shorter. Most of our new developments we're not 


talking about, for your sake. "Nuff said? 
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Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC —"The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 
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[ NEXCELLED for combined mobility and fire power among the infantry support- 
ing weapons is the 60 mm mortar, model M-2, used by squads of a rifle company 
for concealed, high-angle fire at the enemy, principally at personnel and light 

material. Under battle conditions, the weapon fires a high explosive shell, weighing 

about three pounds, which is equipped with a M-52 fuze and bursting charge of TNT. 

These pictures show some of the characteristic parts of the mortar, how it is assembled, 

sighted, cleaned, cared for and fired by a two-man team simulating combat conditions. 


A barrel, base plate, bipod and sights 
are fundamental parts of 60 mm mortar. : 
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Types of shells used include training, Fuze operates as striker is depressed, Direction of target is marked by sight 
practice, explosive, and __ illuminating. activating firing pin and a detonator. stake if mortar is fired from defilade. 





Compass azimuth sight method is needed At night sighting is done with aid of a Stake may be lined up from rear. 
if target is aligned around obstacles. light shining from can replacing stake. earth is nearly flat in front of 
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RELATIONSHIP OF COLLIMATOR™ % 
AND AIMING POINT. 2 





Ready to fire, mortar is uncovered and Gunner sieht. --~-hlv on stake while @ _ Stake is lined up 
sights mounted on left side of barrel, helper prepares amm. "ition for OOM: manner pictured. 
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NORMAL TRAVERSING FIRE 


OBSERVER MEASURES WIDTH OF 
TARGET IN MILS AND THEN 
DIVIDES BY 30 


= 3 TURNS 
FIRE OROER 
TRAVERSE RIGHT CLEFT) 3 Tunes 
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SE ARCHING FIRE 


INNER RECEIVES 
FIRE ORDER 
SUBTRACTS ELEY 

MITING RANGES 
500 69% DEG 
575 65% OEG 


GUNNER TAKES NUMBER OF 
TURNS OF ELEVATION CRANK 


FIRE OROER 
SEARCH 500-575, 
ROUNDS 


Sight removed, the mortar is loade 
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i It zooms of f the dirt with 
the greatest of ease 
¢ This elegant lather as soft 
as a breeze 
lt smooths up your pan 

for your sweetie to please— 
Oh LUX is the soap that we mean! 
\ 


ia * 





? 


Could be the boys get off the 

key now and then, but, oh, 

brother, are they in the groove 

when it comes to picking a ey 
soap! To tender hides and 

rough, tough pans, this stream- @ 

liner of soaps is as gentle as the 
top kick when he wants to 
borrow five. Whyn’t you 
treat yourself to a good going- 
over with that rich ACTIVE 
lather? Then . . . see what 

we mean? Super-duper, that’s 
the word. Lux Toilet Soap— 
at your P.X. 
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WE-—the Marines (continued) 


Dental Grief 


- WAS seated one day in the dentist ch 
I I was wary and ill at ease. 

There I sat waiting for the ax to fall. 
ring of blood-thirsty corpsmen formed around 
me, their fierce eyes glaring as though they'd 
like to pull out ALL of my teeth! 

Alone and helpless I waited as they closed in—armed with 
forceps, bicuspids and other instruments of torture. I opened 
my mouth to scream when the dentist thrust his.arm in, half- 
way to my “whatdoyoucallit”. 

“What's your name?” he asked. 

“Glug,” I replied, from behind his fist. “Write that down,” 
he said to his Number One boy. 

“My friend,” he continued, “do you know there's a hole 
in your tooth big enough for a rabbit to hide in?” 

I didn't know it. I hadn't had any hare in my teeth for 
a long time. He jammed his fist another foot into my sar- 
cophagus and said: 

“It will have to come out! 

I agreed with him. We'd both look mighty foolish if he 
left it there. He pulled his arm out of my mouth and washed 
it off—his arm, not my mouth. 

Next he got out a cute set of tools that looked like a 
miniature hammer and chisel. The doctor placed the chisel- 
like object against my teeth, and I thought I would find 
out what it was for, but just as he said “Now” there was a 
sudden earthquake. 

I spit out several large pieces of tooth, climbed back into 
the chair. He put the gadget back in my mouth, and, the 
same damn thing happened again. 

“Tell me,” I asked, picking myself up again, “how long 
did you work at Mount Rushmore: or is this a private 
project?” 

“Quiet!” said a voice. So I was quiet. 

Everybody seemed happy but me. The dentist sang a cute 
little song about Pepsodent and “brushing my toophies”™ 
while the corpsmen accompanied him on the novocaine. 

“Steady, Sir, this can't last forever,” I said to myself. (I 
always call myself ‘sir’. It sounds so important.) 

By this time the good doctor was tired of looking up into 
my tooth so he knocked a hole in the side of it and looked in 
that way, while his henchmen kept up the good work from 
below with a brace and bit. 

After a few short millenniums he pulled violently at my 
poor grinder and held up a bloody splinter that once was 
one of my lovely ivories. “This was the whole trouble,” he 
said, beaming at me. By that time I was ready to believe 
anything . . . even a dentist. 

“Now remember,” he added, “you've got to stay on a liquid 
diet for a while.” 

That was what I was waiting for. I took off at high port 
for the PX. Who's got the bottle opener? I want to eat 
my lunch! MORAL: For gosh sakes ... BRUSH YOUR 


TEETH!!! 
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“It's the New G.I. Issue for the Devil Dogs” 
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The WOMEN Marines 


Newest Marine Barracks in the national capital area is Henderson Hall, home 
for the gals who work at Headquarters. 
from Navy Annex Building in Arlington, Va., the buildings house 1600 women 


the barracks area Cafeteria 


* 


Daughter and granddaughter 
of former commandants are 
new lieutenants in the wom- 
en's reserve. At left is 
Eugenia Lejeune, daughter 
of the late Lt. Gen. John A. 
Lejeune. Right is Mary Cle- 
land Fordney, granddaugh- 
ter of Maj. Gen. Ben Hebard 
Fuller, daughter of Col. 
Chester L. Fordney, o-in-c, 
Central Procurement office 
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Located diagonally across the corner 





messhall has tables for four 






Others take a turn at swabbing 
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HOTEL DIXIE 


43RD ST. JUST WEST OF B'WAY 
TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 


700 large rooms, all with 
private baths, showers and radios 


$9.50 $9.50 $ 50 


Special Discount on Above 
Rates to U. S. Marines! 

















HOME ef the Famous 
PLANTATION ROOM 

Cc. 4 E 4 

Ne Cover—Ne Minimum 
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Write fer « free “C 
Identification Card” 

















PASTEURIZED MILK | 
ISSAFEMILK | 


Delivery in Quantico, Virginia 


BY 


FARMERS CREAMERY 
CO., INC. 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 











SINCE 1918 


A. M. BOLOGNESE 
TAILOR and HABERDASHER 
QUANTICO, VA. 
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Sister or = sweetheart 


AD onquiaions dainty pracstet.. solid sterling silver 
om. —= T = wiaee os ne insignia mounted 
on pearl, $5.00" Order No. 536M. 


This ied jeuien aeons Pin 
Accurately des beautifully fn- 
ished, in tox gold $5. $5.00; in gold 
Ailled, $7.50. Order 


Prices include postage =a 10% Fed- 
eral Tax. Pictures in ad actual size. 
pd oe by number. Se -istaction 


vanre - _ JONES SCARS, inc. o Mtg. Jewelers 
Dept. L, 32 West Randolph St., Chicege 1, it. 
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WE-—the Marines (continued) 






NEW RIVER, N. C. 











The use of 20 miles of waterways here as a substitute for 
automobile traffic has made an appreciable savings in the 
gasoline supply since last summer. Man hours have been 
saved and tons of cargo, including mail, have been cared for 
by the installation of a regular schedule for the arrival and 
departure of Coast Guard operated craft. Fast efficient serv- 
ice has been provided on this 200-square mile, all purpose 
training ground. 


Sgt. John V. Gardner of “E” Co., Signal Battalion, here, 
is the inventor of a portable roll call roster board, complete 
with lights. It is the envy of the rest of the NCOs charged 
with calling out names during dark and dreary reveille for- 
mations. Born of necessity, the invention became urgent as 
the result of an incident. With the darkness and a lot of 
foreign names, one morning the Sergeant sneezed and three 
men answered, “Here!” 


Sergeant Mikulski of the Sgt. Major's “Royal Guard” tells 

a tale of the PFC charged with taking the Signal Battalion’s 

unfortunates to the brig. On his way to the bastile one 

morning with a prisoner, the fellow’s hat blew off. Instinc- 

tively the prisoner started to recover same. “Hey, you,” bel- 

lowed the PFC, “Where the hell do you think you're going? | 

I'll get that hat.” ' 
Sergeant Hartner of this post, a Brooklynite in heart and 






fact, related the following yarn after a recent “72” spent ' 
at the city of his choice. Approached by a small boy he 
was propositioned, “Hey, mister, yuh wanna see me brudder 4 a 
imitate a boid?” “Why I don’t know,” said Hartner, “How 
much is it?” “Fer fi’ cents,” said the kid, “he goes choip! v 
choip!—but fer ten cents he'll swally a woim.” v 
One of the restless lady Marines at this post startled the j 
eyes of the beholders with some matching green shoes to go Pp 
% lat with the winter service greens. The femme columnist from p 
. oe the New River “Pioneer” commented acidly . . . “How about te 
Fliers at El Toro, Calif., “Adopt” Shirley Temple as Their Sister red gloves to complete the Christmas tree?” K 
ce 
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Hands up all over 
the U.S.A. 
Millions order their ; y. 
o*, 
beer this way 
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CAMP PENDLETON 





It seems that the old cliche about the hellishness of a BRON pg eee oe : a 
scorned woman has been surpassed here when Tent Camp f 
No. 1 was bounced out at 0245 on an unusually dark and ¥ 


dreary morning because the field music got fouled up with 
the time. Cooks and messmen, fearing they had overslept, 
clawed the sleep from their eyes, staggered out in various 
disarray and groped for the messhall, their mutterings leav- 
ing blue lights in the predawn darkness. Finally one PFC, 
an individualist, indignant at such an intrusion checked his 
watch. His wails were soon taken up by the area. Presently 
a sheepish field music, checking his own watch, fumbled with 
his bugle and apologized. “The jokes on me, fellas,” he said. 
“Somebody musta monkeyed with my alarm clock.” Only 
Marines can figure out the comments that followed this 
statement. 


SAN DIEGO 





















Eighteen members of this post recently paid off an un- 
usual debt—in biood. 


In a group they went to the San Diego Red Cross Blood 
Bank and volunteered donations—in payment for the plasma 
which was administered to them several weeks ago at the 
Camp Lockett Hospital after they had been burned seriously 
when trapped by a forest fire. 

The men were members of a Marine fire-fighting crew 
which battled a blaze 50 miles southeast of San Diego. The 
flames trapped the group, burning eight persons to death, 

3 and injuring seriously many others. 

The injured were taken to nearby Camp Lockett Hospital 

where quantities of blood plasma were administered and 
which helped save their lives. 

5 Sergeant Charles E. McKenna, former Detroit Free-Press, 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph and Washington, D. C., Star re- 
porter, became the first Marine Corps Combat Correspondent 
to qualify for service with the Paramarines. Sergeant Mc- 
Kenna, a native of Charleroi, Pa., is a graduate of St. Vin- 
cent’s College. 
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It is the favorite bath soap with 
men in the Armed Services 


@ On ship and shore, on land and sea, it’s good tactics to 
use Lifebuoy! Its famous purifying lather stops “B.O.”... 
makes a fellow extra clean...perks you up when you're 
hot, tired and sweaty! What's more, Lifebuoy lathers 
swell in cold, hard water. Helps remove germs, too. Ask 

for Lifebuoy—the largest-selling bath soap with the men oS 
in the Armed Services. Your PX or Ship Store has it. Foe 





FROM HEAD TO TOE 


it STOPS “B.O2" 
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AR-BORN 1944 opens its eyes on big trouble for the Japs and Germans. The 
yellow claws clasping their Pacific loot are in an Allied vice. A Russian jugger- 
naut crunches toward Berlin, spilling millions of tired Huns before it. In Wash- 


ington, London, Moscow the battle to win the peace is under way. 


The Allies are on the offensive everywhere. Except for minor setbacks they will stay 


on the offensive, and Gist predicts that: 


The slinking Jap navy will be wiped out 
when it finally does come out of hiding. 


With the outer rim of Jap defenses 
tumbling, United States forces will be in 
position for direct assault on major Jap 
bases 


Hitler will fall when his military decides 
it cannot win by continued fighting. 


There will be a second front next Spring 
unless air power crumples German re- 
sistance. 


Three-dimensional warfare swept against 
the eastern island shield of the Japs’ stolen 
Pacific empire as 1943 waned. A new major 
drive that appeared to have citadel Truk 
as its primary objective was launched as 
Marines punched ahead on Bougainville, in 
the Solomons. 


Drives on Bougainville and New Guinea 
converged on powerful Rabaul, less than 
900 miles south of Truk. This twin offen- 
sive, in turn, teamed with that stabbing 
through the Gilberts in an over-all squeeze 
against Truk, stepping stone to Tokyo it- 
self. In the strategy, when the main Jap 
fleet could be coaxed out to fight was the 
big question. Truk will be worth the risk 
when that Japanese Pearl Harbor is threat- 
ened. 













Invasion of Makin and Tarawa, chief 
enemy base in the Gilberts, started the 
amphibious central Pacific drive to Tokyo. 
Assaults on other islands followed. In the 
path of American fighting men lay an un- 
revealed number of island forts in the Mar- 
shalls, Gilberts, Marianas and Carolines. 
These form the Jap shield, backboned by 
formidable Ponape, Truk and Palau to the 
west. 

Before these three fortresses can be 
eliminated, Rabaul on their southern flank 
must be liquidated. To that end Allied 
forces fought with slow success on Bou- 
gainville and New Guinea. 

The central Pacific atolls, lifting their 
coral rings just above the sea, afford little 
protection for invaders and defenders alike. 
The decision must be quick, or losses heavy. 


Cost of the war is running at the rate of 
$90,000,000,000 a year. 


Bougainville’s spiny peaks towered be- 
fore the transports. One of the toughest, 
most heroic battles of the war awaited 75 of 
those thousands of Marines aboard. 

A preparation bombardment was tu have 
eliminated 25 Jap pillboxes and a hidden 77 
millimeter gun. As boats of the first wave 
neared shore at Cape Torokina three were 
hit and instead of a battalion only 75 men 





LT. GEN. A. A. VANDEGRIFT 


Recalled from the South Pacific, Lieu- 
tenant General A. A. Vandegrift suc- 
ceeds Lieutenant General Thomas Hol- 
comb as commandant of the Marine 
Corps, effective January |, 1944. 

General Vandegrift, conqueror of 
Guadalcanal, was in charge of Marine 
forces assaulting Bougainville. He was 
promoted to lieutenant general in July, 
1943. 

General Holcomb was appointed 
major general commandant in 1936, 
ol in January, 1942, was promoted to 
lieutenant general, making him the high- 
est ranking officer ever to command 
the Corps. 
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were landed. Most of them were head- 
quarters company personnel, not assault 
troops. 

As the men in their surprise stood un- 
certainly, a captain shouted: 

“Get the hell in there and fight.” 

Through tall grass the Marines moved 
in, coolly, to face in hand-to-hand combat 
the 22 remaining pillboxes. Scared Nips 
fired wildly, screamed “Marines, withdraw” 
before they died. Less than half escaped 
to the hills. 

Veteran fighters said this was the worst 
landing opposition in the Solomons cam- 
paign. A week later, when the Army landed 
reinforcements, not a soldier was lost. Now 
the beachhead resembles a Pacific coast log- 
ging camp under construction. New roads 
are spreading over the coastal bog. 

Allied planes ranged over a wide area, 
pounding airfields, supply depots, shipping 
at Rabaul and on Bougainville. They set 
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Twenty-six ships were sunk or damaged, 85 
planes downed in this raid on Rabaul harbor. 


up a continuous aerial blockade at Rabaul, 
sinking and damaging reinforcing task 
force vessels sent down from Truk. 


Gallup poll shows 63 per cent of our citi- 
zens favor compulsory military service. 


The specter of 1918 haunted Germany. 
Powered by fury, Red troops ground the 
oppressive Wehrmacht back against 
Poland and Rumania. The 1400-mile 
front whipped westward, curling 
about German points of resistance, 
threatening to encircle big segments 
of evasive Nazis. As the Soviets ad- 
vanced they found smouldering cities, 
half depopulated. The Germans were 
taking hosts of civilians with them. _ 

In festive Moscow, Stalin promised 
a second front soon, a not-far-off vic- 
tory. Diplomatic sources said “respon- 
sible Germans” secretly put out armis- 
tice feelers But in a Munich beer hall 
tirade, Hitler promised, too, that there 
would be no quitting. 

Military men in the United States 
levelheadedly stuck to next summer 
as the time for German defeat. Spring 
was the more popular guess generally, 
with the collapse expected to take 
place internally. In Germany people 
shivered in their windowless homes; 
completely bombed-out city folk quarreled 
with farmers they were assigned to; there 
was lack of food and clothing as produc- 
tion deteriorated; the manpower shortage 
was acute; tales of horror spread. Swiss 
observers said conditions are worse than 
in 1918. 

Moscow announced the Germans had lost 
2,700,000 killed, wounded and captured in 
the four-month Ukrainian offensive. 

Perhaps for the psychological effect it 
will have, London has let it be known that 








American troops in England are training 
in landing tactics so revolutionary they 
have no precedent in history. An invasion 
of Europe would be a tremendous under- 
taking. In the Sicilian operation 4000 ships 
were used—a small number compared to 
what will be needed against gathering Ger- 
man forces in the west. 

Nazi U-boats have been defeated, per- 
mitting comparatively unmolested building 
of armies and supplies in bristling England. 
In three months Germany lost 60 subs, more 
than the number of Allied ships sunk by 
them. 


THE BALKANS seethed, appeared ripe 
for invasion. Guerrilla war, raging in Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, Italy and France, grew to 
impressive proportions. Turkey was re- 
ported ready to side with the Allies, per- 
haps join up at the right moment for a 
drive up the Balkans and the Danube. Rus- 
sia is closing in on Rumania. Montgomery 
and Clark are climbing up the Italian boot. 
Drug Tito’s Partisans hold much of the 
eastern Adriatic coast. The Allied air arm 
tore at shaky German communications. The 
Germans faced two alternatives; either to 
get out or be cooped up. 

The experts predict that Finland, with 
its “sit-down” war; Rumania, which is 








Through dawn's half light Marines move toward Bougainville 
for beachhead assault on Japanese-held Empress Augusta bay. 


withdrawing troops from the Russ front; 
Bulgaria and Hungary will soon be out of 
the war. 


POLITICS IN ITALY became an Al- 
lied concern. The king is in the bad graces 
of liberty-loving political leaders who want 
either a republic or regency. It appeared 
the king must go. He didn’t want to. 

On the muddy front below Rome Ger- 
mans used Italians to build fortifications 
at pistol point. Unable to stem the creep- 
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ing Allied tide they planned a desperate 
defense of Rome. 


THE COLONIAL FRENCH Commit- 
tee of National Liberation acted like a dic- 
tator, refused small, mandated Leb- 
anon its promised independence. The 
Arab world bristled. Rioting broke out 
and after a warning from the United 
States and Britain the committee re- 
considered, promised “renegotiation”. 


Civilian war dead is estimated at 
22,000,000. Bombs in Germany are add- 
ing to this. 


The historic Moscow conference be- 
tween Hull, Eden and Molotov af- 
forded a preview of tomorrow's world. 
To the American citizen the most in- 
teresting fact is that the Congress has 
pledged them a part in it. 

Much of what took place is still ob- 
scure. China was represented by Am- 
bassador Foo Ting-sheun in the sign- 
ing of the declarations, one of which 
significantly provides for concerted 
action by the four powers in “matters 
relating to the surrender and disarmament” 
of their common enemies. Japan could 
hardly have missed this. 

Foundation was laid for a second League 
of Nations, its membership open to all 
peace-loving nations. Reestablishment of 
Austrian independence was assured, indi- 
cating Russia no longer opposes schemes 
like the much-discussed eastern Danubian 
federation. The conference appeared to 
lessen the chance of a widespread revolu- 
tion in Europe. 
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PUZZLE! 
Find the Boot who didn’t 
use his QUINTONE 


Why catch a hitch on the 
onion-peeling detail when 
QUINTONE would quickly 
give those dogs a dazzling 
high polish that defies water 
and lasts like armor plate? 
VMiade in U.S.A. and avail- 
able in dark brown or cor- 


dovan at Post Exchanges. 


PACKED EXPRESSLY FOR 
U. S. MARINES 





BOOT POLISH 


LONGER LASTING LUSTER 


Post Exchange officers or stewards may order from: 
K. J. QUINN & COMPANY, INC. 
East Besten, Mass. 
$ & K Sales Co., 111 W. Tazewell St, Merfelk, Va. 
Products Co. 17 E. Hebhard St, Chicage 
Ca., tuc., 753 Union St, San Diege, Sal. 
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WE—the Marines (continued) 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


A demonstration of courage that did not need a battle 
to assert itself was given here on a recent Sunday afternoon. 

A student pilot brought in a torpedo bomber in which he 
had been making a training flight. In the big plane's bomb 
bay was a loose live 500-pound bomb which by some miracle 
had not exploded. Lieut. Comdr. Thomas W. McKnight, 
squadron operations officer, immediately ordered the area 
cleared, climbed into the cockpit. 

Heading out over the ocean he made ready to open the 
bomb bay doors, only to have a fin catch on the edges. He 
could abandon the plane or take a chance with the lethal load. 
With a sharp snap, he rocked the plane from side to side. 
The bomb began to move, broke free and plummeted to the 
sea. 

Seconds passed and then came the explosion. The Com- 
mander headed his plane back to the field, the craft un- 
damaged and numerous lives saved. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Attracting considerable attention here, the obstacle course, 
designed and constructed by officers and enlisted men of 
this post, is regarded as complete a test as can be found 
anywhere. Three hundred yards in length, with practically 
every conceivable obstacle met in combat, it is a tough 
course. Situated on the side of a hill in dense brush and 
trees very much like that found in the South Sea jungles, 
the course is dynamite from the start. 

Eight board walls, tallest being more than eight feet, con- 
front the runner right off the bat. Next comes a buried long 
tunnel just wide and high enough for a pack and M1, and 
a man. From this tunnel to a series of bars which must be 
negotiated hand over hand, is just a step. 

Next comes a high landing net strung between trees, with 
a steep uphill board slide just beyond. From here around a 
narrow jungle trail the course leads to a catwalk six inches 
wide over a 20-foot drop. It's all over but the shouting if the 
Marine can get this far. A long steep slide brings him to 
the end of the course and time for a long breath. 
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"Hold It! That Damn Thing Is Labelled ‘Hollywood’.” 


~x~§ *§ & & & & we & * 
PARTING SHOT FOR THE MONTH 


The Cherry Point News gives out with a report about a gyrene 
who was being interviewed by a Classification Officer. ‘Do you 
think,” asked the officer, “that you know enough math to qualify 


for the aerography course?” 
“No, sir,” was the reply, “! don't know math from a hole in the 






| Out There ZIPPO 
isa FRIEND IN DEED 


The boys fighting in the tropics know that 
the ever reliable ZIPPO Windproof 
LIGHTER means more than a sure light 
for pipe or fag. 

Mid winds that blow and blow, and rains that 
never seem to cease, the windproof, waterproof 
ZIPPO comes in mighty useful, ior lighting lan- 
terns, fires, or as a “guiding light” in inky darkness. 

Keep your ZIPPO in perfect order. Buy only 
ZIPPO Hard Flints (4 for 10¢)—they give a big 
spark, last longer, fit better . . . and ZIPPO Long 
Lasting FLUID— it goes farther and burns clean. 
The “asbestosized” wick ‘should lest @ lifetime. 







ZIPPO MFG. CO. 
- L, Sredferd, Pa 


jc. *Sorry we can’t take your 
" X— order, output taken over 
a ° by the government for 
armed forces outside con- 
tinental U. S. and on 
high seas. 

*ZIPPO 
Windproof 
LIGHTER 

















MARINE AIRCREW 
MEMBER WING 





Newly authorized under regula- 
tions similar to Navy Aircrew 
Member Insignia. 


ver. gold filled trimmed. Each 
Badge packed with printed reg- 
ulations governing its use. Avail- 
able only in Post Exchanges and 
Ship's Service Stores —- for last- 
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| 
0 “VIKING” quality: Sterling Sil- « 
| 
| 


ing insignia satisfaction demand 


“VIKING” quality. 


{nother quality product of 


HILBORN-HAMBURGER, Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Ni 


Manufacturers to the trade of | 


insignia at its best. 
——_ es 
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GUESTS 


JOHN SEXTON a CO. 





ground.” 


CHICAGO— BROOKLYN y 
DALLAS = ATLANTA = PITTSBURGH 
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{THE COLONEL SHOULD BE 
PLEASED WITH THE NEW HM S\): 
YEARS FEAST ; Wh 


—f THE OLD 
MAN'S “DAFFY" 
OVER ROAST PIG- 
MAYBE WE'LL 
MAKE P.F.C./ 

















SAY! VOU GUYS ARE GONNA 
MAKE POINTS WITH THE OLD 










THIS HEATS 
TERRIFIC— 
GIVE ME A “SLUG” 
OF JUICE, 
EICHTBALL 


















LISTEN, MAC — ASK THE CORPSMAN 
FOR SOME ALCOHOL - WE'LL “SPIKE” 
THEIR GRAPEFRUIT JUICE WHILE 


















HAVE A 
SHOT, MYSELF 


VEAH, I'LL] | eo ye 
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ON THE 
PORT SIDE, 
































lL. Q. Answers from page 48 


_ It is from “Casey at the Bat” by Ernest Lawrence Thayer, 
1863-1940. 
(b) 3. (b) 4. (a) 5. (b) 6. (c) 7. (c) 8. (b) 

. The American Revolution, the War of 1812, the Mexican War, 
the Civil War, the Spanish-American War, the World War. 


10. (b) 11. (c) 12. (b) 13. (b) 14. (a) 15. (a) 16. (db) 


. (a) 18. (c) 19. (b) 20. (b) 


WONDER IF “SS 
THEY'LL CALL ¥ 
US A.WO.L. 
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Oh, no, you've been a Leather- 
neck too long to believe that you 
can get something very valuable 
without cutting into your folding 
money to pay for it. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Marine, what 
we say is true. It’s education you 
Most valuable of all 
And it’s your own 


can get. 
valuables. 
Marine Corps Institute, located 
in Washington, D. C., that offers 
you a large number of educa- 
tional courses without your 
spending a cent. 

You study by the correspon- 
dence method. This means that 
you may proceed with your 
course as fast as you wish. You 
study during your spare time 


wherever you are stationed. 
* 


Here are a few of the courses 
you may study 


Aviation Mechanics 2nd Lt. Preperetory 


General Redio Good English 
Radic Operating Machine Shop 
Short Mechanica! Reading Shop 
Drewing Blueprints 
Civil Eegineering = Gas and Electric 
yieg Welding 
ead Mapping Diese! Engiees 
Refrigeration Internal Combestion 
Book and Engines 
se Ste oo Automobile Techaicica 
Secreteria!l Special Automobile 
Post Exchange Engines 


For enrolment application blanks and 
fell information, write new te — 


U. S. MARINE CORPS institute 
Merine Berrecks, Washington, D. C. 


Nome 


Address 


NOTE: Since the Marine Corps institute was first 
founded, the Imternationa! Correspondence Schools 
of Gerantes, Pa.. have had the privilege of sup- 
plying the Institute and Marines with certain 
tessen texts and services. ft fe te the tastitute 
and the Marine Cores that 1. C. S. dedicates the 
above message 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Hello, daddy 
mine 

Your baby arrived and doing 
fine 

God from above sent me here 

To keep Mommy comp’ny 
while you're away. 


Leatherneck, 


She dried her eyes, has no 
time for cryin’ 

A new song for 
laby’in’™ 

Go to sleep little baby mine 

Your daddy, be home next 


year this time. 


“baby lul- 


Now close your eyes and go to 


sleep 

You never whimper, not even 
a peep 

In my arms rest your little 
sleepy head 


You'll have your Marine dad 
next year, tuck you in bed. 


Barbara Ross. 
New York, N. Y. 





TO MY SWEETHEART 


I want to make an admission, 

I must break this news to you. 

I'm asking for your permis- 
sion, 

For it's the honorable thing to 
do. 


Since I've been on the Rifle 
Range 

I've encountered something 
real, 

And when I explain, it may 
sound strange, 

But please, understand how I 
feel. 


I met a thing of beauty, 

She was sent from the Lord 
above, 

And I know that it’s my duty 

To admit to you it's love. 


Perhaps you may be jealous, 

Or think it just a trifle, 

The thing that's come between 
us, 

Is my Garand M-! Rifle. 


—StSgt. Michael Muzzola, 
USMC. 
Dog Trng. Co. 
Camp Lejeune 


REQUEST NUMBER 


You can have your Army 
khaki 

You can have your Navy blue 

But there is still another 
fighter 

I'll introduce to you. 


The uniform is different 

The best you've ever seen 

The Huns call him the “Devil 
Dog” 

But his real name is Marine. 


He is trained in Parris Island 

The land that God forgot— 

Where the sand is fourteen 
inches deep 

And the sun is scorching hot. 


He has set many a table, 

And many a dish he has dried, 
He also learned to make a bed 
And a broom he sure can glide. 


He has peeled a million onions 
And twice as many “spuds” 
And spends his leisure time in 
Washing out his “duds”. 


Now listen, girls take this ad- 
vice, 

I'm passing on to you, 

Go get yourself a nice Marine, 

There's nothing he can't do. 


And when he goes to Heaven. 
To St. Peter he will tell, 


“Another Marine reporting 
Sir,” 

I've done iny stretch in Hell. 

And if St. Peter turns him 
down, 


Right back to Hell he'll go, 

To kick the Devil off the 
throne, 

And he'll boss the whole damn 
show. 


Anonymous. 
CHEVRON 


My heart is beating wild with 
joy. 

I know a proud emotion; 

My lad is brave and bold and 
true. 

He's had a big promotion! 


Here, Lieutenant! Have your 
gold! 

Captain! Keep your bars! 

Colonel! Here's your fine in- 
signia! 

General! Take your stars! 


I wouldn't take your pretty 
braid, 

Your whole bright galaxy 

For all the glory of this 
stripe— 

My lad’s a PFC! 


Helen Ann Raiber. 
Allentown, Pa. 
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With burning heart inside. 


A heart that’s filled with love 
so strong, 

No war could ever break, 

Nor death, nor blood, nor 
foreign lands 

From me can ever take. 


And every day you'll hear me 
sa 

In faithful loving prayer 

“God, keep him safe within 
your arms 

While he is over there.” 

“Watch over him and 
him the way, 

Wherever he might be.” 

And God, in answer to my 
prayer, 

Will bring him back to me. 


Mrs. Jeanne Barr. 
Washington, D. C. 


show 


VANE | 
THE DARTMOUTH 
MARINES’ HYMN 


From the ivy walls of Topliff 
Hall 

To New Hampshire down the 
street 

There resounds the thunder- 
ous echo of 

Twelve hundred marching 
feet. 

We're serving in the colleges 

Midst the academic scenes 

To raise the mental average of 

The United States Marines. 


We're the flower of the nation, 

Future leaders in the fray. 

Uncle Sammy's delegation 

To preserve the college way. 

“Help maintain the universi- 
ties!" 

Is our stirring battle theme, 

And to this we dedicate our- 
selves, 

As United States Marines. 


Fearlessly we face the future 
days 

And the dangers in our path; 

Offenses, both class B's and 
A’s; 

Naval Orgy, Chem and Math. 

When the records of this war 
are writ 

And we're asked where we 
have been 

We will proudly say we did 
our bit 

As college boy Marines. 


PFC R. J. Cummings, 
USMC. 
MD, Navy V-12 Unit 
Dartmouth College 
Hanover, N. H. 
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This occasion serves to remind us that in 
spite of natural rivalry between the Army and 
the Navy and the Marine Corps, we have 
achieved in this war a notable integration and 
coordination between the services that has 
been an important element in our success to 
date. The Marine Corps, of course, is part of 
the Navy, but I hope I'm not indulging in wish- 
ful thinking when I say that if we were orphans 
I think the Army would be willing to take 
us in. 

In this connection, it may amuse you to 
know that in <:e South Pacific recently, Ma- 
rines and the Army have been fighting a little 
war of poetry. One of our men started the af- 
fair with a composition called “Our Fighting 
Men”, dedicated, of course, to the soldiers. 
Here’s the way it starts— 

“A Marine told a sailor on Guadalcanal 

‘The Army is coming, think of it, pal—’ 

The Corporal answered him, ‘All right, then, 

Let's build a clubhouse for‘Our Fighting Men.’ 

“A Seabee rolled up and he asked, ‘What’s the 
score? 

The wagons and cruisers all laying off shore? 

And scads of destroyers are sweeping the bay. 

Is the Army finally landing today?’ 

“*Their generals outrank ours, so they'll take 
command. 

New rules and new orders will govern the land. 

They'll have some M.P.’s to push us around 

When the Army takes over it sure shakes the 
ground.’ 

“*We can take it,” said the Raider. ‘It won’t 
be long © 

‘Til the Admiral bellers, and we'll shove on. 

And a little while later we'll be landing again. 

To make New Guinea safe for Our Fighting 
Men’.” 

I gather that the Army got a little tired of 
hearing this poem recited by Marines in the 
area, because before long some unknown soldier 
genius came up with a reply titled “Well, 
Whose Marines?” This really is a great tribute 
to the Corps. I'll give you one verse— 

“We want him to be cocky, he’s welcome to his 

ride. 

They scratch him off the muster right at the 
warship's side. a 

He makes the contact for us—that’s what it's 
all about— 

The Navy dumps him in there. The Army gets 
him out.” 

Then it ends— 

“We do not heed the yapping—we go our way 
serene, 

For we are in his Army, and he is our Marine!” 

Thanks to the training of the men in all 
branches of the service, and to the team-work 
between the branches, we have carried the war 
today to a point where we can see certain vic- 
tory ahead. It may be a long time coming, and 
it may be costly to achieve, and certainly we 
have no right to take things easy or indulge 
in self-congratulations. But I think we are 
entitled to look back briefly on what we have 
done in the last three years and take stock. The 
strides we have made have been a rude shock 
to our enemies, and ought to be a source of 
gratification to ourselves. In retrospect, the 
tasks and the accomplishments of these three 
years have been truly herculean. 

Three years ago, we still were a nation at 
peace—not only in fact, but in our attitudes 
and our way of life. Many believed that some- 
now this all-engulfing war would pass us by, 


The Marines Task 


by Lieut. Gen. Thomas Holcomb 


Text of an address by the Commandant at New York on October 27. 


and that we had no real reason to fight at all. 
Our Army consisted of 257,655 officers and 
men. Our Navy numbered 157,986 officers and 
men, and our Marine Corps had 26,801 officers 
and men. Our production of tanks, guns, mili- 
tary vehicles, munitions and other military sup- 
plies was practically nil. We were making some 
aircraft of excellent quality, but numerically 
the output was small compared to that of other 
nations. 

No wonder the Axis was disdainful of us as 
a potential enemy! For ten years, more or less, 
the dictator nations had concentrated all their 
energies and resources on building their war 
machine, while we were living in a dream 
world. Hitler and company sneered at us—a 
soft, weak, “decadent” democracy, without the 
will or power to fight even if the war was thrust 
on us. And for a time it looked to much of the 
outside world as if he might be right. Many 
men in many nations believed that the Axis 
was invincible, and that the free peoples of 
the democracies indeed were doomed. 


IMPOSSIBLE IS ACHIEVED 


But during our history we Americans more 
than a few times have proved that we can do 
what seemed impossible. In the short space of 
three years we have built an Army of more 
than 7,000,000. Our Navy now has 2,000,000 men 
and thirteen times the number of fighting ships 
we had in 1940, despite considerable losses in 
the interim. Our Marine Corps has expanded 
to a body of over 300,000 of as well-equipped, 
as highly-trained fighting men as any in the 
world. As we all know today, the conversion 
of industry from peacetime to wartime pro- 
duction, and the subsequent production of war 
goods, will stand as one of the great epics of 
our national life. We now have the greatest 
merchant marine in the world, an air fleet that 
dwarfs that of any other nation, and unlimited 
quantities of munitions and other equipment. 
Furthermore, in nearly every category our pro- 
duction still mounts steadily. We have created, 
in three short years, one of the world’s great- 
est military powers. 


GAINS ARE IMPRESSIVE 


The mere recital of these figures and these 
gains is impressive enough, but they do not 
begin to convey an idea of the almost over- 
whelming difficulties that have been sur- 
mounted, the incredible amount of planning 
that has been necessary. Reflect for a moment 
tHat a single Marine Division requires 20,039 
small arms weapons, 1,133 machine guns, 162 
pieces of artillery, 54 tanks, 557 “jeeps”, and 
many trucks, trailers, and engineer vehicles. 
This division requires 13 ships, each of 10,000 
tons, for an overseas movement. A single squad- 
ron of dive bombers must have 18 planes. In 
a single day's operations this squadron will use 
36 1,000-pound bombs, and 11,160 gallons of 
gasoline and oil. When sent overseas a single 
squadrvun occupies the cargo and troop spaces 
of a 10,000-ton ship. So that our forces can 
strike with maximum power and effectiveness, 
all these and a multitude of other supplies 
must be available in the right place at the right 
time. Furthermore, every man who fights and 
uses these supplies represents at least six 
months of training, and an investment of over 
$750 to turn him into a hard, able fighting man. 

The creation of this great power of ours 
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about Gem Blades!” 


You'll get a lift to your life when 
vou switch to Gem Singledge 
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CHAPPY SAYS: 





Yes, a walrus mustache might be one 
way to shield your lips from cold, wintry 
winds—but a Chap Stick in your pocket 


is a much simpler way . and more in 


keeping with Army regulations! 


Chap Stick acts fast to soothe and 
help heal cracked, dry and burning lips. 
It's medicated to work faster, give you 
relief quicker than you can say “Hitler”! 


Get Chap Stick today at your P.X.., 
Ship's Service Store, or any drug store. 
Only 25¢. Look for the name Fleet’s—it's 
the one and only Chap Stick. 


On duty with U.S. Forces from 
Alaska (40 below) to Africa (140 above) 
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could not have been accomplished if it had not 
been for the fact that during the years of peace 
we maintained, in the Army, Navy and Ma- 
rines, a corps of experts, military executives 
and planners, who were ready, when the call 
came, to start the tremendous job of building 
our war machine from virtually nothing. These 
military experts were matched, in civilian life, 
by the production geniuses of assembly line, 
turret lathe, mine, field and forest. Together 
these two groups have saved America in one of 
her most critical hours. Together they have 
given the lie to those who proclaimed that our 
democracy was too lazy to work and too soft to 
fight. Of course we have made mistakes, both 
on the home front and in the actual prosecu- 
tion of the war. But on the whole, this gigantic 
effort has been made, and these vast goals 
reached, with efficiency. 

This war is unlike any other in history, not 
only on account of its scope but also the nature 
of the fighting. It is the first war in which land- 
ings and amphibious operations have played so 
vital a part, most previous wars having been 
fought on land exclusively. Landing operations 
are, of course, the most difficult of all military 
maneuvers, and have so been acknowledged by 
all authorities throughout history. By the same 
token, they also are apt to be the most costly 
of all operations. 


WON FAME IN ATTACK 


General James Wolfe, who won fame in his 
attack at the landing in Quebec in 1759, was 
himself the son of a Royal Marine Officer. As 
a past-master of amphibious warfare, he once 
described the hazards—as well as the import- 
ance—of landing operations, as follows: 

“I have found out that an Admiral should 
endeavor to run into an enemy’s port imme- 
diately after he appears before it; that he 
should reconnoiter and observe it as quickly 
as possible, and lose no time in getting the 
troops on shore. Experience shows me that, in 
an affair depending on vigor and despatch, the 
generals should settle their plan of operations 
so that no time may be lost in idle debate and 
consultations when the sword should be drawn; 
that pushing on smartly is the road to success, 
and more particularly so in an affair of this 
sort; that nothing is to be reckoned an obstacle 
to your undertaking which is not found really 
so on trial; that in war something must be al- 
lowed to chance and fortune, seeing that it is 
in its nature hazardous and an option of diffi- 
culties; that the greatness of an object should 
come under consideration, opposed to the im- 
pediments that lie in the way; that the honor 
of one’s country is to have some weight; and 
that, in particular circumstances and times, the 
loss of a thousand men is rather an advantage 
to a nation than otherwise... . 

The U. S. Marine Corps always has had a 
predilection for this kind of amphibious fight- 
ing. The Marine Corps history dates back to 
1775, a year before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the first service authorized by the 
Continental Congress. For nearly one hundred 
and seventy years, Marines have been specializ- 
ing in amphibious warfare, and I believe the 
Corps has fought more continuously than any 
other service. We conducted landing opera- 
tions during the Civil War, and again during 
the Spanish-American War. The Marines 
landed at Guantanamo Bay in Cuba. They 
landed in Haiti, and Nicaragua, and at other 
places in Latin America and the Caribbean. 
They landed in China at the time of the Boxer 
Rebellion. Always, when trouble required the 
presence of United States forces, the Marines 
were first on the scene. This has given the 
Corps its great background of practical ex- 
perience, and also has led to the development 
of a unique esprit de corps. 





There is a notion in some quarters that a Ma- 
rine is primarily a roughneck with tremendous 
fighting ability and unlimited courage. 

Well, we have seen his courage and his fight- 
ing ability at Guadalcanal and Wake Island 
and a score of other places in this war. But 
what the public sometimes forgets or over- 
looks is the fact that the individual Marine is 
an expert in his particular specialty. As a stra- 
tegic force we obviously do not compare in 
size with either the Army or Navy. We are not 
big enough to fight whole wars by ourselves. 
But what we lack in size, we make up in ex- 
perience and specialized knowledge. In spite 
of our growth we are still a highly specialized 
service trained especially for amphibious oper- 
ations. 


JOIN CORPS VOLUNTARILY 


Marines for the most part join the Corps 
voluntarily. Because of the comparatively small 
number of Marines, every man receives the 
most thorough and intensive training possible. 
I believe this training is unmatched. No soldier 
is better equipped, better fed, better doctored 
and better cared for. It also is true that in the 
course of training the men develop a rather 
special feeling about themselves as Marines 
and a special feeling—call it pride if you will— 
about the service. They think of themselves a 
a group apart, and they are jealous of th 
standing and organizational independence « 
the Corps. They are trained to work as ind 
pendent units in perfect coordination with tl 
Navy, and when occasion requires it, with tl 
Army. 

The Marine emerges from his training wi 
a high degree of individual initiative. T 
true Marine isn’t cocky, as he sometimes 
made out to be, but he is self-confident, wacua 
the self-confidence that comes with knowing 
you have learned your job well. I recall one 
Marine who told me that his training had 
changed his whole outlook on life, by giving 
him a feeling of confidence in himself for the 
first time. And this feeling of confidence and 
individual initiative is something which Ma- 
rine training deliberately instills in the men. 

The type of operations in which we special- 
ize often demands in modern warfare that men 
working in small units or alone be able to 
carry on independently. Marines know how to 
improvise and are taught how to survive and 
fight in any circumstances when the occasion 
requires it, without benefit of the rule book or 
orders from a commanding officer. This kind 
of fighting by individuals or small combat 
units operating independently is not confined 
exclusively to the Marines. We see the same 
thing in aerial and tank warfare, for example, 
and it is one of the most important develop- 
ments in modern war. Today the unit, the in- 
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dividual, the picked specialist is of greater 
importance than ever before. And the Marine 
Corps ever since its formation in 1775 has con- 
centrated on producing just such specialists, 
just such individualists. 


ASSIGNMENT OUTLINED 


Our chief assignment during the last twenty 
years has been to perfect the most modern 
techniques of amphibious warfare and to de- 
velop an amphibious expeditionary force of 
specialists of the kind I have described. 

In this period we endlessly studied the prac- 
tical and theoretical aspects of landing opera- 
tions, and have analyzed the causes of success 
and failure of such operations in the past— 
Gallipoli and the German landings in the Baltic 
Islands in 1917—to mention two. As early as 
1924 a force of Marines participated in com- 
bined amphibious training exercises with our 
fleet at Panama, and from 1931 to 1938 such 
exercises were held regularly in the Caribbean 
and at Hawaii. 

Our Marine Corps Schools made the initial 
studies on combat unit loading, naval gunfire 
support, and the offensive use of chemicals in 
an amphibious operation. Out of our experience 
we developed the indispensable rubber boat, 
and applied to our special use the amphibian 
tractor. Any new weapon or new method which 
might be useful in our specialized operations 
was thoroughly tested. Nothing was rejected 
simply because it had never been tried before 
and might upset established ways of doing 
things. 


CONDUCTED EXPERIMENTS 


Many years ago, while controversy raged 
over the value of the airplane and the proper 
military and naval use of airpower, the Marine 
Corps was quietly conducting its own experi- 
ments, and was learning to employ planes 
which took off from carriers and came down 
on land as air support and as a means of supply- 
ing ground troops. Like all other parts of the 
whole, our air has been integrated and coordi- 
nated as an important member of a team. In 
passing, I might mention that the words of the 
Marine anthem recently have been changed to 
read... . “We fight our Country's battles, in 
the air, on land, on sea.” 

In the twenty years of training and experi- 
mentation that I have mentioned we have de- 
veloped the finest force of its kind in the 
world, and one which has already played a 
crucial role in this war. Marine operations to 
date in the Pacific have been of the utmost im- 
portance, but these operations have been small 
compared to what will come. It won't be long 
before our forces are spearheading invasions 
on a grander scale. The action of the Marines 
on Guadalcanal has a special significance which 
is probably not generally recognized. It was 
our Country’s first successful land offensive 
in this war, and I have no doubt the reason the 
Japanese continued to come back and back, was 
because it was the first time in their history 
they were forced to give up territory under 
the control of their sacred emperor. 


But the contribution of the Marine Corps to 
date transcends the actual fighting which we 
have done. Just as individual Marines during 
their training learn to be members of a team, 
each with a special part and each having the 
responsibility for initiative, so the Marine 
Corps as a whole has played its part in the 
larger team composed of Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rines. When war was imminent, we were able 
quickly to give the benefits of our training to 
the Army and Navy. Thus it has been possible 
in record time to train huge forces of men to 
become proficient in this most highly skilled 

ch of military science. The landing opera- 


tions in Africa, Europe, and the Aleutians con- 
tained officers and men who received this Ma- 
rine training—a fact which should help silence 
those who complain of lack of cooperation be- 
tween the services. This has been, I believe, 
the great contribution of the Corps, above and 
beyond the heroic performance of our men in 
actual combat. 


VICTORY BROUGHT 


Thanks to those men, victory has been 
brought closer, perhaps by years. As I said 
before, it still may be far distant in time, but 
it is not too soon to be giving thought to what 
we shall do after it finally is won. When the 
last war ended, the nation demobilized as 
quickly as it had armed a few years earlier. 
Understandably in a peaceful country, there 
was a widespread popular revulsion against 
war and everything connected with it, includ- 
ing the services. For many years the Army and 
Navy were kept at the bare minimum of 
strength, and were begrudged funds necessary 
to develop new equipment. Now, the last thing 
any of us wants to see is the United States con- 
verted into a militaristic state, forever com- 
mitted to maintaining huge standing forces. 
But I believe that after this war, we cannot 
afford to allow ourselves to drift into the same 
state of mind—and state of woeful unprepared- 
ness—as after the last war. Hating and fearing 
war as much as we did, we actually invited it 
by refusing to maintain our strength and to 
assert it early and often. Who can say whether 
this war might not have been averted entirely 
if we had had the might and the courage to say 
“No” that day in 1937 when the China war 
began at Lu Kou Chiao, The Marco Polo 
Bridge, or before, when Mussolini's men 
marched into Ethiopia? Or when Hitler took 
Austria? Or at Munich? 

Nevertheless, we were able to meet the great 
emergency of this war mostly because of the 
courage, zeal, and devotion of those who 
labored under great handicaps during the years 
of uneasy and insecure peace. Those men de- 
serve our deepest thanks and respect, and the 
men who will guard our security in the post- 
war future likewise will deserve the respect 
of the whole nation. It should be regarded as 
an honor to serve with the armed forces in 
peace—as well as war—an honor that attracts 
the very highest type of man in the country. 
Modern war is an infinitely complicated busi- 
ness and we shall need the best brains in the 
country to direct our military establishments. 

In the meantime, however, we still have a 
war to win. The Marines are again ready—and 
more than willing—to land anywhere, anytime, 
and along with the Army and the Navy I am 
confident that they will exercise an important 
role in spearheading the landings on the main 
island of Japan. 
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“Thee Civil War 
Uniform made 
Sceuce 


Many Civil War uniforms 
were extremely conspicuous. 
But the Confederate Infantry 
private’s sensible gray outfit 
made concealment easy. A 
fighting man wouldn't feel 
too strange in this uniform 
today. 
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Mitchell Paige 


When Japs Broke Through on Guadalcanal on October 26, 1942, 
Platoon Sergeant Paige, Heading a Machine Gun Unit, Directed 
the Fire Until All of His Men Had Been Killed or Wounded. 
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Alone Against the Deadly Hail of Nip Shells, He Manned 
His Gun Until It Was Put Out of Action by a Full Burst 
From a Jap Weapon That Shattered the Firing Mechanism. 
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When It Was Destroyed He Fearlessly Took Over Another, Moving From Gun to Gun. Each Time He Moved Grenades Exploded 
Where He Had Been. All the While a Jap Machine Gun Was Trained on Him and Our Own Mortars Were Dropping Shells Close by, 
Shaking the Ground. Two Men Were Hit While They Were Bringing Up Ammunition. Then He Saw Japanese in the Tall Grass Ahead. 


Knowing a Few Words in Japanese, He Called to the Nips 
To Stand Up. They Did, Only to Be Promptly Chopped Down. 
Then He Determined to Organize an Offensive of His Own. 
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y “H.KOSKINEN 


Reinforcements Fixed Bayonets. Grabbing Up His Machine Gun He 
Led the Charge. His Gallantry Brought Him the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. He Has Since Been Made a First Lieutenant. 


Plain or It's a Cream a 
Menthol-iced not a Grease! ae 


Photo by Wm. Ritter 








Largest-Selling 
Men's Talc 


All-Purpose 
Foot Powder 


{ MEennen 
SKIN 
_ BALM 


For After-Shaving 
Chapped Skin 
Sunburn, Windburn 
Hot, Tired Feet 


The Mennen Co., Newark, N. J., San Francisco 
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From TIME’s overseas mailbag . a 


‘We're a TIME-hungry bunch here. 
Several of us receive the Pony Edition 
but we have to scout for new places to 
hide each copy until we've read it and 
are ready to pass it along. I don't need 
to say what TIME does for morale." 
Ist Lieut. F. L., Marine Corps 
“News from home ts always good news 
hank 
you for the hehtwemght edition of TIMI 


and the sooner we get it the better 
which enables us to follow so closely all 


phases of our national life.” 


Lieut. 1.S8.. Marine Corp 


“I was glad to get the Pony Edition of 
TIME and I hereby commend your ini- 
tiative. TIME and LIFE are the only 
contacts we have with the thinking 
world—life would actually be unbear- 
able without them." 


Major P. J., Marine Corps 


“Here in South America it’s not ‘T see 
by the paper but ‘] see by TIME’.” 


Y I/e J. B. US. Na 
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‘And beneath the starry flag 


We shall breathe the air again 
Of the free land in our own beloved home.” 


Give a marine a minute to himself and what does he want most? 

Word from home. And to know how the campaign he’s part of is being 
pictured to the folks back there in the U.S.A.—and to know how Ais front 
is dovetailing with all the rest of global strategy—and to learn what America 
is planning for his future after the war. 


We're proud that he says TIME and LIFE are the best and most authen- 
tic sources he knows . . . not only for information about the war he’s in... 
but for news from the home front . . . the fun and the talk . . . the good old 
American look and feel of things . . . 

AY \ 


> 


From LIFE’s overseas mailbag - 


**The friends and good will TIM E's serv- 


ice is making among service men will 
long outlive the war. TIME, the soldier's 
friend in war years, will remain his 
friend when he swaps thé uniform for 
slacks and a sport jacket. Keep TIME 
coming. Each week I have a squadron 
looking for my copy."’ 


S/Sgt. W. B., U.S. Army Air Forces 


To make the news 


make sense 





“There is no magazine more eagerly 
read by both Americans and Aussies 
than LIFE. My copies have a phenom- 
enal circulation.” 
Lieut. | j. g.) W. E., U.S. Navy 
“The copies of LIFE which reach this 
station get so dog-eared one can hardly 
recognize them. They are snapped up as 


if they were hot off the presses and repre- 


To see the world, 
to eye-witness 


great events 


The favorite magazines of our officers and men 


A copy of TIME of LIFE goes abroad each week for evers six men in the t 


S. armed forces overseas.) 


sent a little bit of home, transplanted 
ten thousand miles to us.” 
Ens. C. M., U.S. Navy 


“Even in Africa LIFE follows mearound. 
Gives me quite a thrill to see your fine 
photos and recognize places I knew even 
before I read the captions. There is so 
little of military information we of the 
AEF can write to our loved ones at 
home that your magazine offers a won- 
derful go-between for us. 

“That is why I'm enclosing a money 
order for a year’s subscription to my 
dad. I know each up-to-date copy he re- 
ceives will teil him much more than I 
can. And what a grand time we'll have 
browsiug through past copies together 
when it's over ‘Over Here’."’ 

Corp..W. B., U.S. Army 


“In our estimation LIFE is tops. No 
better which 
supplies the teuthful and most: pictur- 


magazine can be found 


esque side of the news, Keep up the 
good work—you have the men of the 





armed forces solidly behind you.” J 


ARM 2/c H. B., U.S. Nazy 
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Citations 


NAVY CROSS 


Capt. Elmer G. Glid- 
den, Jr., West Roxbury, 


Mass. (Gold _ Star); 
First Lieut. Eugene M. 
Key, Dallas, Texas; 


First Lieut. William P. 
Marontate, Seattle, 


Wash.; First Lieut. 
Robert W. Vaupell, 
Seattle, Wash. (Gold MONTE 


Star); Second Lieut. Charles J. Kinnel, Rush- 
sylvania, Ohio. 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL 
Col. William O. Brice, Winnsboro, S. C. 


LEGION OF MERIT 


Brig. Gen. Francis P. Mulcahy, Rochester, 
N. Y. (Army); Lieut. Col. Chandler W. John- 
son, Highland Park, Ill.; Lieut. Col. Harold 
C. Roberts, Buffalo, N. Y.; Lieut. Col. Wil- 
liam J. Scheyer, Dunkirk, N. Y. (Army); 
PFC Edward J. Knieja, Detroit, Mich. 


SILVER STAR 


Lieut. Col. Julian N. Frisbie, Springfield, 
Ill.; Major Kenneth D. Bailey, Danville, II1.; 
Capt. Regan Fuller, Washington, D. C.; 
Capt. Jack R. Moore, Sacramento, Calif.; 
Capt. Marshall W. Moore, Geneva, N. Y.; 
Capt. Robert J. Rod- . 
gers, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Capt. Lewis W. Walt, 
Fort Collins, Colo.; Sec- 
ond Lieut. Martin R. 
Freeman, Camp Elliot, 
Calif.; Second Lieut. 
Leonard R. _ Heller, 
Quakertown, Pa.; Sec- § 


ond Lieut. Hugh D. LADD 
Leidel, Washington, D. C.; Second Lieut. 
Astle A. Ryder, Beaufort, S. C.; Second 


Lieut. Lawrence C. Taylor, Oakland, Calif.; 
Second Lieut. Melvin A. Traylor, Jr., Win- 
netka, Ill.; GySgt. John E. Kennedy, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; TSgt. Robert A. Belet, Blairs- 
town, N. J.; PlSgt. Samuel H. Donavan, Al- 
tadena, Calif.; PiSgt. Chester T. O’Brien, 
Geneva, N. Y.; Sgt. Floyd W. Burdge, New- 
ton, N. J.; Sgt. Roy E. Mick, Monagah, W. 
Va.; Sgt. James Smith, Cleveland, Ohio 
(Gold Star); Corp. Anthony E. Kujawinski, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Corp. Louis P. Tuttle, 
Seattle, Wash.; PFC James E. Earheart, Jr., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; PFC Conley S. Louis, Os- 
wego, Y.; PFC Maurice J. Manuel, Lake 
Charles, La.; PFC Maurice J. Markham, 
Stillman Valley, Ill.; PFC Richard A. Radi- 
gan, Cincinnati, Ohio; PFC Robert D. Riggle, 
Youngstown, Ohio; PFC Jack C. Robinson, 
Blue Ridge, Ga.; PFC Virgil R. Rogers, 
Hemple, Mo.; PFC John E. Rowe, Wood- 
side, N. Y.; PFC Casimir A. Smith, Erie, Pa.; 
PFC John S. Stankus, Wallingford, Conn.; 
PFC David A. Stokes, Columbus, Ohio; PFC 
Warren H. Umshler, York, Nebr.; Pvt. Sam 
D. Bennett, Jr., Altavista, Va.; Pvt. Michael 
E. Blotter, Jr., Hillside, N. J.; Pvt. Vincent 
H. D. Cassidy, Ir., Londonderry, N. H.; Pvt. 
Methodius C. Cecka, Lockport, N. Y.; Pvt. 
Herbert L. Coffin, Jr.. Watertown, Mass.; 


PFC EDWA RD J]. 
KNIEJA— “captain of 
a plane repair crew . 
constantly stood by 
ship . . . enemy shell 
exploded between him- 
self and aircraft... ; 
ran to the ship and ™ 
taxied it to a less dan- ie 
gerous area .. . com- 
aaa repairs.” 
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Pvt. Pete P. Davis, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Pvt. 
Cecil H. Evans, Leeton, Mo.; Pvt. Howard 
L. Fleshman, Prince, W. Va.; Pvt. John J. 
Gilligan, Jr., East Orange, N. J.; Pvt. Ed- 
ward E. Gyatt, Syracuse, N. Y.; Pvt. Sam 
Hirsch, Philadelphia, Pa.; Pvt. George A. 
Johnson, Des Moines, Iowa; Pvt. Steven Ko- 
basiar, Ansonia, Conn.; Pvt. Milo Kosano- 
vich, Aliquippa, Pa.; Pvt. Edward K. Koz- 
lowski, Hamtranck, Mich.; Pvt. James J. Mc- 
Clinchy, New York, N. Y.; Pvt. Earl W. 
Nelson, Stratford, Conn.; Pvt. Thomas F. 
Nickel, Lansing, Mich.; Pvt. Robert I. Paine, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Pvt. Thomas J. Ruane, 
Scranton, Pax; Pvt. George W. Ward, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Pvt. Leo J. Washvillo, Syra- 
— N. Y.; Pvt. Fred L. Welsh, Millington, 
ich. 


DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS 


Capt. Irwin W. Carter, St. Petersburg, Fla.; 
Capt. Joe H. McGlothlin, Jr., Princeton, W. 
Va.; First Lieut. Wortham S. Ashcroft, Glen- 
dale, Calif.; First Lieut. Thomas W. Furlow, 
Ogden, Ark.; Second Lieut. a LE. Can- 
non, Gladstone, Mich.; 
Second Lieut. Homer Vv. 
Cook, Porterdale, Ga.; 
Second Lieut. Samuel 
T. Gillespie, Dallas, 
Texas; Second Lieut. 
Gordon E. Gray, Kirk- 
wood, Mo.; Second 
Lieut Dale M. Leslie, 
Madison, Fla.; Second 
Lieut. Leland E. Thomas, Fruitland, Idaho; 
TSgt. Lytton F. Blass, Bountiful, Utah. 


NAVY AND MARINE CORPS MEDAL 


Lieut. Col. Frank G. Dailey, Lincoln. 
Nebr.; Second Lieut. John S. Todd, River- 
side, Ill.; MTSgt. Wesley D. Lamoureux, 
Tulare, Calif.; TSgt. Daniel J. De Benedictis, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; TSgt. George M. Garner, 
Houston, Texas; SSgt. John B. Cates, Merid- 
ian, Miss.; SSgt. Glenn N. Sullivan, Jr., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; SSgt. Irving J. Tomp- 
kins, Ellenville, N. Y.; Sgt. Frank G. Iacon- 
elli, South Philadelphia, Pa.; Corp. Donald 
J. O’Malley, Clinton, Mass.; Corp. William 
W. Rogal, Lehighton, Pa.; Corp. John J. 
Zurlis, Waterbury, Conn.; PFC John N..Caz- 
zetto, Morristown, N. J.; PFC Michael 
Thomas, Bridgeport, Conn.; Pvt. Robert A. 
Morgan, Titusville, Fla. 





WADDELL 


AIR MEDAL 


Capt. Arthur T. Molvik, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; First Lieut. Walter A. Baran, Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; First Lieut. Paul V. B. Erwin, 
Miami, Fla.; First Lieut. Henry S. Sabatier, 
Eunice, La.; First Lieut. William H. Whit- 
aker, Santa Paula, Calif.; Second Lieut. 
Robert B. Fleener, Liberal, Kans.; Second 
Lieut. Wayne R. Gentry, Kinberly, Idaho; 
Second Lieut. Earl C. Miles, Fulliston, Calif.; 
Second Lieut. Melvin R. Nawman, Oakland, 
Calif.; TSgt. Eugene L. Bober, Detroit, 
Mich.; PFC Joseph R. Stanley, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Pvt. Granville C. Arnstrong, 
Dallas, Texas; Pvt. Talmadge B. Johnson, 
Riverside, Calif. 
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The Leatherneck Visits 


Depot of Supplies 


DEPARTMENT OF THE PACIFIC 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Women Marines have taken over 
nearly 300 jobs once considered men's 
work at the vast Depot of Supplies. 
Department of the Pacific, U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, which nestles in the 
shadow of the Bay bridge at 100 Harri- 
son Street, San Francisco. Supplies of 
all types flow from this depot to the 
Marine fighting fronts. Colonel 
Arnold W. Jacobsen, depot quarter- 
master, says the gals are doing a 
bang-up job, even better than the men 
in some instances. In fact they have 
stepped into the men’s shoes so well 
that new personnel at the busy depot 


This line of Marine Corps trucks at the Depot of Supplies is 
ready to move out for service somewhere in the Pacific area 
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will be exclusively women, and more 
are reporting in every week. Captain 
“Pat” Terry, who took the pictures on 
these pages for The Leatherneck, 
found that the women Marines do just 
about everything— from typing to 
driving tractors, from posting records 
to putting radios in tanks, from draft- 
ing blueprints to selecting lumber. In 
command of the depot detachment’s 
women Marines is Second Lieutenant 
Esther Greenwood of Santa Cruz, who 
used to be a high school vocational 
advisor. Top sergeant is First Ser- 
geant Anita Fisher of Oakland, Calif. 


Up the escalator go boxes of clothing 
ready for shipment to Marines overseas 








Here's one job women Marines haven't 
taken over yet — loading drums of oil 





View of the huge construction equipment lot gives some idea 
of the immense supply problem behind Pacific fichting fronts 


Corporal Catherine McCafferty can find 
spare parts without checking the files 




















St 


Supplies loaded by Marines at the depot Corporal Alyda Marié Kendall was a stenographer back in Staatsburg, New York, but now she says 
are checked by Sergeant Andrew Podesta she’s having a lot more fun driving huge tractors and little jeeps around the storage yards 


This is the ordnance supply room at the Marine Corps depot, Sergeants Ella Franklin Cooper and Nancy Bern check a lumber 
chief source of material for Marine operations in the Pacific consignment at the depot and free two Marines for combat duty 


Corporals Janice Best and Virginia Williard seem to know what Sergeant Helen Olson evidently gets a big kick out of her job, 
they are doing here in the supply depot's drafting department which consists of working on technical equipment at the depot 
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GUADALCANAL DIARY 
Millions have heard of this 
book and thousands read it. 
Richard Tregaskis, who was 
with the Leathernecks in the 
Solomons, is the author of 
this 263-page volume. It has 
been made into a movie which 
you'll see. $1.00. 





GET TOUGH 
Ways and means of outfight- 
ing the dirty-fighting Jap are 
explained in detail in Major 


Fairbairn’s booklet. He 
learned much of his informa- 
tion from the Japanese them- 
selves and passes it on to you. 
$1.00. 


———_ ] 
MANEUVER 
WAR 











MANEUVER IN WAR 
Basic lessons gleaned from 
military history as handed 
down by the old masters of 
war are contained in this 286- 
page, well illustrated volume 
on battle tactics. Brig. Gen. 
Charles A. Willoughby is the 
author. $3.00. 





Enclosed is $ 


Name 


Organization 
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BATTLE FOR THE 

SOLOMONS 
War Correspondent Ira Wol- 
fert, another eyewitness to the 
fighting by Marines in the 
early stages of the Solomons, 
wrote this book. Literary 
critics hail it as excellent. 
2.00. 


—E— 


: Modern 
: yuDO 


MODERN JUDO 
Seven hundred pictures in 528 


pages illustrating modern 
methods of refined mayhem 
are in this book by Charles 
Yerkow. Aggressive tactics for 
defense and offense make this 
a valuable book for Marines. 
$3.00. 





AND A FEW MARINES 
Highly entertaining tales of 


Marines—doubtless the best 
collection ever penned — are 
unfolded by the gifted Col. 
John W. Thomason, 26 years 
in the U. S. Marines. Enlisted 


men are the heroes. $3.00. 


The Leatherneck Book Shop 
Marine Barracks @ 8th and Eye Sts. S$. E. @ Washington 25, D. C. 


for the publications listed below 








HISTORY OF U. S. 

MARINE CORPS 
A hefty, information-packed 
volume of 555 pages, scores 
of pictures, devoted to the 
history of the Corps, dating 
from its organization in Revo- 
lutionary days. The author is 
— Clyde H. Metcalf. 








INTO THE VALLEY 
Acclaimed one of the best 
books written on the campaign 
on bloody Guadalcanal. Au- 
thor John Hersey proved 
most adept at capturing the 
thoughts and moods of the 
U. S. Marines in the fighting. 
$2.00. 





LAST MAN OFF WAKE 
Here is the real story of the 
historic stand of the Marines 
on Wake Island as related by 
Lt. Col. Walter L. J. Bayler, 
who was the lone man to es- 
cape death or capture in this 
epic chapter of battle. $2.75. 


, 
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~ | 
but in the Boondocks 


JAMES 0. HORAN & GEROLD FRANK 


OUT IN THE 

BOONDOCKS 
The personal account of 21 
Marine Raiders who saw ac- 
tion in the flaming Pacific. 
Here are the stories of men 
who have lived in Hell. Au- 
thors are J. D. Horan and 
Gerold Frank. $2.75. 
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How to} 


: 


When the smoke of bombs and 
fighter-plane cannon has cleared away 
Marines now flying military craft may 
well be flying light planes of their 
own. 

Here’s how it’s done. However, be- 
fore taking off with these two pages 
in your hand, we recommend that 
you try it with an instructor for 
little while. , 4 

Control of the ship is =aintained 
by manipulating the “stick” forward 
and back to go up or down, turning 
the wheel on it to rotate right or left 
(one wing up and the other down) and 
by pressing right or left pedal to steer 
as an automobile. The wheel on the 
“stick” replaces another type in which 
it is moved left and right instead of 
turning the wheel. 

The instruments shown are the basic 
ones for just flying. Hydraulic pres- 
sure, condition of oxygen equipment, 
electrical gauges for the thousand and 
one things that a bomber or fighter 
needs in the air multiply this instru- 
ment panel many times. In the case of 
bombers with pilot and co-pilot, in- 
struments are duplicated. The pilot 
and the co-pilot must check them so 
often that it becomes automatic. 

Also, the instruments on the oppo- 
site page do not show a gyrocompass, 
a radio, an artificial horizon, and many 
other attachments today considered 
indispensable for ordinary flying. 

In turning a plane, you must tilt it 
to present the flat surface of the wing 
against the air as a brake to counteract 
centrifugal force. If not, you do what 
is known as an “air-skid”. Also, to turn 


you must nose up slightly to overcome 


slipping toward the earth sideways, 


Rudder turns ship. Working two pedals 
like clutch on car, pilot steers with feet. 
Stream of air, flowing from the front to 


back, pushes against rudder, forcing the™ 


tail around in the opposite direction. 
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br “airslip”. Every plane has a “flying 
jpeed" below which it simply falls. This is 
nseful in landing when you wish it to fall 
mere three feet and touch its wheels to 
he ground. However, if done at any alti- 
jude, the plane is liable to “spin”, at which 
Yoint the controls suddenly are ineffective 
Gn the pilot's hands. The way out of a 
ispin” is illustrated here. 
All these “skids” and “slips” and “spins” 
llustrate that the control of an airplane de- 
ends on keeping a steady and strong 


stream of air flowing over the control sur- 
faces. Planes cannot fly sideways (except 
the helicopter) and attempting to will al- 
ways make your control vanish, and the 
ship misbehave. The same way, flying speed 
is lost, controls become ineffective and a 
“spin” is the result. The way out of a spin 
is to nose down and increase speed. 

This discussion covers light planes usu- 
ally flown by private owners, which natu- 
rally do not have the powerful engines, 
split-second maneuverability and compli- 


cated control systems of our military air- 
craft. For instance, many fast fighters and 
bombers do not land as illustrated here— 
they simply fly onto the field and stop with 
their brakes. 

After you learn to fly, keeping the ship 
in control and going where you want be- 
comes second nature, just as today you keep 
your car on the right side of the road, and 
at the correct speed, and prevent the motor 
from stalling, almost without thinking. 


Courtesy Douglas Airview 
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The % Report 


DEPENDENCY ALLOTMENTS 


ASH payments to families and dependents of service- 

men are greatly liberalized under revised legislation 

now in effect. If you're married, or if your parents, 
brothers or sisters are dependent upon you for support, it'll 
pay you to familiarize yourself with the new provisions. 

The revision does these four big things for service per- 
sonnel : 

1—Opens dependency allowances to enlisted men of the 
top three pay grades; to members of women’s reserves; to 
personnel of the Marine band and of the limited service { 
Class 4. 

2—Creates a new class of dependents (Class B-1) which consists of parents, broth- 
ers and sisters who are chiefly (more than 50 per cent) dependent upon the serviceman 
for support. Allowances for these dependents are increased, but there is no change in 
the deduction from your pay 

3—Eliminates the differential in the allowance for dependent parents, brothers and 
sisters as between married and unmarried servicemen. Class B and Class B-1 depend- 
ents now receive a full allowance whether or not the Government also is sending a check 
to wives and children (Class A). 

4—Provides an “initial family allowance” to be paid wives and children and Class B-1 
dependents for the first month of service without cost to the recruit—but only if ap- 
plication is made within 15 days after entering service in a pay status. 

The new act also changes the amounts payable to many dependents. Wives, without 
children, continue to receive $50 monthly. Allowance for a wife and one child is in- 
creased from $62 to $80, for additional children from $10 to $20. Husbands and chil- 
dren of women reservists receive the same allowances as wives and children—but only 
where they are dependent upon her for the majority of their income. 

Class B dependents (who depend upon the serviceman or woman for substantial, but 
not chief, support) are allowed a total of $37; this means a reduction in many cases. 
Allowances for Class B-1 dependents are: Fifty dollars monthly for one parent; $68 for 
two parents, or a parent and a brother or sister, with $11 more for each additional 
brother or sister; $42 for a brother or sister, plus $11 for each additional one. 

Most important for servicemen to remember, however, is that it isn’t necessaiy for 
you to do anything about the new act if Uncle Sam already is sending an allowance 
check to your family. Marine Headquarters will determine whether your dependents 
are Class B or Class B-1 status as quickly as possible—the law allows until March 1 to 
make the changeover 

Servicemen and women to whom the family allowance is newly opened must, of 
course, make application—the place to start is your company office. - 


* * * 
EDUCATION FOR VETERANS 


HE President has submitted to Congress a proposal for a program ot Federally- 

financed post-war education for servicemen. “We have taught our youth how to 

wage war,” the President told Congress, “and we must also teach them how to live 
useful and happy lives in freedom, justice and decency.” 

Specifically, the proposed program before Congress—the work of a joint service- 
civilian committee named by the President when the draft age was lowered to 18— 
would assure a maximum of one year’s education after discharge to all servicemen and 
servicewomen who want it. In addition, a limited number of exceptionally talented 
servicemen, selected by examination, would be financed for one, two, or three years of 
academic training as a means of reducing the “deficit” in professionally and techni- 
cally trained individuals inevitably accumulated during wartime. 

The plan calls for the Government to pay tuition fees for those servicemen electing 
to resume their studies after discharge, and, further, to pay outright grants of $50 per 
month to individuals, $75 per month and $10 for each child to married men during the 
time they are in school. In the case of the selected few for additional training, a fur- 
ther provision of loans up to $50 per month is proposed. 

Both the President and his committee have urged that the mechanics of this program 
be set up at once on the grounds that an increasing number of men are being discharged 
from service who could immediately resume their schooling. It is held that this would 
provide valuable guides to proper administration of the much bigger program when 
demobilization is started 


* 


From the broader, long-term standpoint, the pro- 
gram has been put forward for reasons beyond the 
simple justice of affording to those whose schooling 
has been interrupted, an opportunity to continue 
their education. It would, for instance, act as an im- 
portant cushion to the economic world during the 
period of demobilization, by providing useful ac- 
tivity for hundreds of thousands of servicemen dur- 
ing the industrial reconversion period. 


* * * * * 
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Major Arthur J. 
Burks is known to 









thousands of Ma- 








rines as Training 
Officer at Recruit 
Depot, Parris_Island.. 
He was a D. I. at 
Mare Island in the 
last war and a regu- 


lar officer from 1921-28. But to millions of 


American readers, Arthur J. Burks is bes 
known as one of the most successful writ- 
ers of detective fiction to wield a pen in 
the period before World War II. 
“Indoctrinating” boots doesn’t leave 
much time for fiction writing, but we'll 
try to be persuasive enough to be able to 
continue the “Gunny Tarr” stories, the 
first of which appears on page 40. 


ROCKEFELLER 


Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, whose article 
“The Americas 
Back the Attack” 
appears on page 18, 
has had an impor- 
tant part in solidify- 
ing relations between the United States 
and our sister republics to the south. 

He has been Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs since that office was es- 
tablished in 1940. Since Pearl Harbor his 
organization has been concerned mainly 
with war activities, and prior to then with 
the national defense program. At the same 
time the Coordinator’s office is laying the 
groundwork for unity of the Western 
Hemisphere after victory is won. 








Most of the time 
Staff Photographer 
Frank Drdek is so 
busy taking pic- 
tures of other 
people that it’s a 
bit of a novelty for 
him to appear in at 
FRONT of a camera. 

Making the LEATHERNECK into 
something of a picture magazine has kept 
Frank moving between Boston and Phila- 
delphia (see December issue) and West 
Lafayette, Ind., to the campus of Purdue 
University where he shot the V-12 pro- 
gram as it appears on pages 24ff. 

Traveling is old stuff to Drdek. Before 
joining the Marines, he handled picture 
assignments in every state in the Union as 
well as Cuba and Mexico. 


x * * 
Picture Credits 


PFC. John Birch, pp. 30-31-32-66. 

PFC. Frank Drdek, pp. 15-16-22-23-24-25-26-27. 

Pvt. Joseph Schwartz, pp. 17-36-37-38-39. 

Capt. Pat Terry, pp. 76-77—Marine Corps Pub- 
lic Relations. 

Corp. M. Cornelius, Quantico Photo Section. 
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NEVER SETS 
ON THE 


MIGHTY JEEP 


N American army engineer who had just re- 

turned from active service in New Guinea, de- 
ribed this exciting incident. From his vivid 
‘d picture Mr. James Sessions, famous war art- 
/painted the illustration above. The army engi- 


ter says itis “amazingly realistic.”’ This is the story: 


* * * 


It was one of those hot, sweaty days in the jungles of 
few Guinea. Our fighters had driven the Japs back all 
he day before, through tangled jungle and over rocky 
Scarpments. 

“They were just approaching a ponton bridge which 
fe engineers had put across the river under cover of a 
ypical morning mist, when an order came from our 
bmmanding officer for a flanking movement. 

“A force was to cross the river about two miles down- 
ream. And that meant another bridging job for the 


Ngineers, in broad daylight. 


WIL 


JEEP MOTOR CARS, JEEP SCOUT 








CARS, JEEP 








PARTS, JEEP TRUCKS 


“With our combat guard, our trusty Jeeps from Willys- 
Overland and bridge equipment, we covered those two 
miles in nothing flat. 

“The river was depth-tested, and a crossing point 
was selected. Then began the fastest bridge-laying op- 
eration I ever expect to see. 

“We had hardly begun when we heard planes over- 
head and we all knew we were in for a job, ander frre. 

“The big pontons were quickly inflated. A Jeep 
hauled them into the water, one by one. Another Jeep 
nudged them into position and held them against the 
current. Skilled engineering hands secured the pon- 
tons and laid the flooring. 

“Meanwhile, other Jeeps had ploughed across the 
river and their crews were blasting away at Jap planes 
that were continually bombing and strafing the operation. 

“With the engineers and their ‘mighty’ Jeeps working 
as a perfect team, we laid that emergency bridge in 


record time. 















ENGINEERS BRIDGE NEW GUINEA RIVER UNDER FIRE 


WITH JEEPS FROM WILLYS-OVERLAND 


“The last floor plank was hardly in place, when our 
flanking troops came into view. They crossed the bridge 
and the attack moved forward as planned—to give the 


Japs another helluva beating!” 


We salute the brave and efficient U. S. Army Engi- 
neers. They are the advance guard and trouble 
shooters who pave the way for our fighting forces, 


wherever the going ts toughe r than tough. 


It was Willys-Overland’s fine staff of engineers 
who, in close cooperation with Army Service 


Forces, designed and perfected the Jeep. 


This unit of America’s modern motorized army 
is procured and maintained by the Ordnance 
Department for our fighting forces—throughout 


the world. Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 


The fighting heart of every Jeep in the world—and 
the source of its amazing power, speed, flexibility, 
dependability and fuel economy—is the Jeep “Go- 
Devil” Engine, which was designed and perfected by 
Willys-Overland, “Builders of the mighty Jeep”. 




















the Sumps—on Uncle Sams ‘Iron Pomes 


Theyve Got What it Takes 


@ They're the hard-riding, swift-striking scouts of 
the mechanized forces—the motorcycle troops 
who ride their “iron ponies” into action over the 
toughest terrain! They're specialists, every one. 
Ps And like their brothers in the other services, they 
J have some very special preferences about the cig- 
arettes they smoke. Let the two motorcycle rough- 


riders below tell you why ¢he/r cigarette is Camel. 








ACTION AHEAD!”... And in 
a twinkling, your motorcycle 
soldier is a fully equipped 


fighting man 


With men in the Army, 
Navy, Marines, and the Coast Guard, 
the favorite cigarette is Camel. 
(Based on actual sales records.) 


Check Camels with 
your “T zone” 


If you haven't smoked a Camel recent 






give them a try today. Compare them cf 
cally ... for taste... for your throat . .. fq 
your “T-ZONE.” That's the real test of 





cigarette ...of any cigarette. On the bas 







of the experience of millions of steady Camel smokers, 











< believe you will like the extra flavor that only Camel's ble 
= DOMESTIC of costlier tobaccos can give. We believe your throat will co 
TURKISH PEND \ firm the findings of other Camel smokers. So try Camels toda 
cI1GARETS ~ and see if they don't suit your “T-Zone” to a “T. 
————_— 
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